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PRELIMINAAT BEMABKS. 

Childhood is certamly the iSittest tirne for begiuning to study the 
pianoforte; partij because the hands possess, at that age^ the flexibility 
which so much facOitates the overcoming of technical difiBiculties, and 
partly because a persevering praetice of some years^ imder the gaidance 
of a good teacher^ is more easily obtained during that period than later. 
Besides^ the claims which are made, in our days^ on a good pianist, are 
such, that one can scarcely begm early enongh. 

A greater hinderance to the progress of the pupil than is generally 
admitted, is the choice of an indifferent teacher for the initiatory lessons. 
If those, who are of opinion that in the beginning an inferior teacher is 
»nfiSicient, wonld refiect how difficult it is to get rid of bad habits once 
acqmred, they would agree that, for beginners especialiy, the best in- 
struction is necessaij, and that it proves in the end a saving of much 
trouble, tirne, and expense. 

It not seldom happens that the študent is obliged to discontinuehis 
mnsic lessons at a time when he has acqmred that musical knowledge 
and dexterity which would soon have enabled him, with some further 
assistance, to become acquainted with those beautiful compositions which 
our great masters have written in more abnndance for the pianoforte 
than for any other instrument. 

Deprived of his accustomed guidance, he does not know what steps 
he ought to take, and he cannot advance for want of a leading hand. 

Whoever, being so circumstanced, has the sincere desire to leam 
good music well, will find in this bookiaithful and usefal assistance. 

The knowledge of the elementary principles of music, as well as of 
those rules and observances, in playing the pianoforte, which are found 
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in mo^ of the Pianoforte Schools, are here pre-supposed. Should anj 
papfl not be thoroughly acquaiiited vitli those, we advise him to im- 
piess them on his mind as soon as possible, and before he passes on to 
the foUowing pi^es. 

Although this book is chiefly intended for the sdf-instniction of 
the atndent, it maj be also of use to such teachera as, from want of 
tirne or experience, are m need of a guide in instnicting others. They 
have but to choose from the compositions which are treat«d of in the 
course of this book, and of which thej wiU find a list in the Table of 
Contents, such as thej desire the pupil to leam, and to observe the 
directions fot studying these pieces. 

Before we b^in to study the compositions themsdves, the fol]ow- 
ing remarks about the Fianoforte, the Touch, the Flaying of simple 
Meh)dy, and How to practise ; on Chords, Pedals, Form, Intellectual 
Conception, and the Choice of Compositions, ought to be read and 
we11 impressed on the memory. 

THE FIANOFORTE. 

In the first plače, we ehall try to make the študent rather better 
acquainted with his instrument, and to teli him what qualities it must 
have, so as to be the beat fitted for his purpose. 

The pianoforte has its name from the ciicumstance of the playar 
being able to produce by the touch of his finger, at pleasnre, jnamo or 
forte, which was either quite imposaible, or only possible to a slight 
degree, with those instnunents of similar construction wliich were in 
use before it was invented. 

It W8s in the year 1726 that the first pianoforte wss made, by Gott- 

&ied Silbermaim, in Freibei^ after a model invented by Schroeter, in 

Nordhausen in Germany. But the first attempts were, as might be 

espected, TmsatiBfoctory ; and it took s long tirne for the pianoforte to 

le more univeisallj i;nown; as it aftervards did in England, 

gh elementi, who introduced it about the year 1770. The in- 

in consisted especially in the adoption of wooden hammers, covered 

leather, instead of the iion or brazen pegs (tangmts), or the raven 

of the old clavichord, harpsichord, or clavicembalo. By degrees 

>mpass of four to five octaves was extended, till it haa now reached 

six to seven octaves, and even more. 
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More important is the great improvement in tone and touch 
attained by the Viennese makers, and snbseauentlv brouffht to stili 
Idgher perfection by the EngUsh. 

The hammers are now made mnch stronger than they nsed to be ; 
the mechanism is very mnch improved, especiallj by the introdnction 
of the repetition action ; and the strings (of which the higher toneš 
have each two or three) are thicker, which prodnces a mnch stronger 
and faller tone than hitherto could be attainei 

There are many different kinds of pianofortes ; the most conunon of 
which are the Grand, the Square, and the Cottage. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements which the pianoforte has 
graduallj undergone, it has many deficiencies, in comparison with other 
mnsical instrmnents. Eor instance^ it is mnch less able to prodnce 
those degrees in forte and piano which the wind and stringed instm. 
ments can give. A stili greater imperfection is its incompetency to 
snstain a nniform tone. It is not possible to make a tone swen on the 
pianoforte ; it will always diminish^ from the moment that the key is 
struck. Eor this reason^ the legato is mnch more incomplete than on 
most other instruments, where each tone can be hdd ont abnost as longf 
as the perfomer please:. 

Granting these great disadvantages^ in comparison with other in* 
struments^ it cannot be denied that it has also many advantages. With 
the exception of the organ, on no other instrument can we execute such 
complete successions of harmonies ; no other represents the orchestra 
so well; and none is so well qnalified to be nsed for stndying the 
theory of music. This is midoubtedly the reason that the pianoforte 
is leamt more than any other instrument. Another reason may be, that, 
as most of our best composers were good pianists, manj of their finest 
works are written for this instrument. 

As regards the pianoforte nsed for studjing, it is of importance that 
the tone should be of equal strength throughont, and of a singing 
quality. It must bind the toneš well when they are given legato, and 
letus hear them short when they are given staceato. It must allow of 
different degrees in piano and forte. The touch should be elastic. It 
not seldom happens that one key is a Uttle more or less heavy than the 
rest. They should ali be of exactly the same weight. Again, they 
ought not to go down too deep ; becanse it hinders the elegant exe- 
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4 THE TOUCH. 

cution of light (leggiere) juid brilliant passages. K the pressure of the 
keys is not deep enough, the cleamess of the performance will easily 
suffer, and the performer will find great difficnltj as soon as he is 
obliged to play upon an instrument with a deep tonch. 

We frequently find that the bass is stronger than the treble. 
Should our instrument have any such deficiencies of equality in touch 
or tone, we must have them remedied by a clever maker before we nse 
it for practising ; otherwise we shall never be quite sure whether any 
fault that might be observed ought to l)e ascribed to the instrument or 
to ourselves. A defective instrument urili consequently very much im- 
pede the progress of the študent. 

The Hand-guide by Kalkbrenner, the Chiroplast by Logier, the 
DactyUon by Henri Herz, and other machines of that kind, were in- 
vented for the purpose of giving the hands and fingers a good position, 
and facihtating their development. Some teachers recommend one or 
other of these mechanical aids when there is a bad habit to be checked, 
as a surgeon employs a bandage for a broken arm. In such extra- 
ordinary cases, a hand-guide or chiroplast may be of great use ; but, I 
think, a pianist who has laid a sound foundation with a good master 
does not want such a support. 

The študent has to take čare that his pianoforte is kept in the 
right pitch, and in good tune; if these be neglected, not only his ear, 
but aiso the instrument itself, urili suffer. 

THE TOUCH. 

The manner in which the key is struck is of the greatest import- 
ance. Above aH things, the študent should let the tone sound as 
distinctly as possible, striking the key with a certain elasticity of his 
finger, and also of his wrist. Nothing so much hinders a fine ex- 
pression, as a thin, uncertain, and stiff touch ; and nothing is so often 
the cause of an indiflferent or deficient performance. 

K we compare the elastic waLk of a horse with the stiff steps of a 
sheep, we see that the elasticity consists chiefly in the equal movements 
of ali the joints, as if produced by a hidden spring. The touch should 
be similar. 

In general, the key should not be struck half loud, which gives as 
unsatisfactory an impression as if one would speak in a whispernig. 
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indistinct voice. K the touch be energetic and firm, it never will be 
hard and disagreeable, so long as it is elastic. 

A bad tonch once acqmred can only be improved by the greatest 
trouble, and in many instances not at ali. Many advanced pianists 
have a bad touch, in consequence of their first instrtictions having been 
inferior, though they may have afterwards studied under a good master. 

It is remarkable that ahnost every good pianist has his own pecu- 
liarity of touch, though they ali concur in so far as regards its elasticity. 

The študent ought to practise every day, regularly, a certain 
number of scales, striking each key with the firm and elastic touch 
just described. The scale, if played in this manner, will be even and 
of equal strength of tone in every octave, which is, by the Germcm 
musicians, designated ^^perlend^^ (like a row of pearls). 

Every one, who has gone on for a tirne practising scales in this 
way, will be convinced how usefiil this seemingly aimless proceeding is, 
particularly if he plays them deliberately. Even ladies who have 
'already had their '^ Jmishing lesson^' may derive benefit from it. 

Moreover, it must be remarked that not every touch which differs 
from thatrecommended here is in aH cases objectionable. In the course 
of this book, it will be seen that, in order to express the character of a 
musical idea, the touch requires to be modified in different ways. Even 
a certain stifihess may be, under certain drcumstances, effective and 
commendable. 

Here the študent niay, once for ali, be reminded to sit exactly in 
the middle, opposite the key-board, to keep his fingers so much bent 
that the point of the thumb is in a Une with their points, to hold the 
elbow not too fat from the body, to keep the arms free and a Uttle higher 
than the key-board, and the whole body not too much bent. Ali these 
things he already knows from the Pianoforte School, and they ought 
not to be forgotten. 

It needs scarcely to be mentioned that the pedals are not to be used 
at ali in the exercises of the scales. 

THE SIKFLE MELODY. 

A fine, simple melody, is the greatest charm in a musical com- 
position; it is therefore desirable that we should take particular čare to 
play such a melody as perfectly as possible. 
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Many pianists, who can execute a brilliant allegro with great- dex- 
teritj, are not able to express with true feeling a simple melody. In 
fact, the desire to excel in conquering technical difiBLcnlties is too often 
the occasion of the pianist neglecting the cultivation of that expressive 
style which appeals to the feelings and touches the heart. 

It is trne, the execution of many of onr masterpieces reqmres a 
high degree of technical ability, and it is therefore necessary to leam 
to master aH difficulties of that kind which occur; but it is not less 
trne that this ought not to be onr ultimate aim, but only a means to 
attain it. 

Music should always speak to the heart ; this it generally does, more 
in the expressive delivery of a simple melody, than in a showy perform- 
ance of a parade-piece. 

An expressive delivery of a melody certainly reqmres more than 
mere dexterity of fingers ; above ali things, there must be susceptibiUty 
for its beauties, and a good tonch. Also the ability to mark a tone in 
many different degrees of strength and variation of manner. A good 
practice for the former, is to strike chords or single keys, in j». jop. 
IW'f'ff'fff* ^^^ ^ observe the different degrees of light and shade. 
As a practice for the latter, it is advisable to play a chosen passage, or 
perhaps a scale ; at first as legato as possible ; then, in the same way, 
staccato ; then mezzo staccato. Exercises in crescendo and decrescendo, 
with exact attention to eqiiality, are of the greatest use. This eqnality 
consists in the increase or decrease of strength by httle and little (poco 
a poco). 

Likewise the accelerando (increasing in qnickness), and the ritar- 
dando (decreasing in qnickness), ought to be studied. Having leamt 
this, it wiU be found usefiil to unite the crescendo or the decrescendo 
with the accelerando or the ritardando, and to practise it in ascending 
scales, as well as in descending. 

In the execution of a melody with accompaniment, the latter must 
be of course entirely subordinate, and is consequently to be played 
much softer. 

Even if the melody is to be played piano, it should be always given 
in a marked, prominent manner. If it lie in the lower octaves, under 
or between the accompaniment, this stronger accentuation is the more 
important, as the melody would be too much hidden and not suificiently 
distinguished. 
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Sometimes we find two melodies at the same tirne, each of wliicli 
ought to be given with the same marked and singing tone as a single one. 

It is here snggested to the študent to practise often adagios, an- 
dantes, and such slow movements, with the view of giving the melody 
with the utmost expression. He will find that sometimes a single note 
must be stmck with a particular emphasis, which is generally indicated 
by the composer by signs, as :> or j/^:. as will be seen in the following 
melody from the second movement of "VFeber^s Sonata, Op. 49. 



Andante con moto, 

h 





Singing the melody while practising it, will be found an assistance 
in learning how to give the right expression. In fact, we shonld try 
to play the melody as a good singer wonld sing it. The human voice 
is capable of modifications in tone which no instrument can reach. 

Unfortunately, however, there are but few singers who have taste 
enough to serve as models for imitation. The študent ought, therefore, 
to be eautious in his choice. 

A fault to be found ahnost in every singer, and in most virtuosi, is 
the entire disregard of time — ^the homble tempo rubato. We hear 
constant successions of ritenuto, stringendo, and so on, without any 
reason or taste. Also the affectation of deep expression, by dragging 
the melody after the accompaniment, ought to be mentioned here. Our 
great composers, who were most of them good performers, have shown 
that sound and true expression is not only quite eompatible with the 
observance of strict tirne, but that therein consists one of the greatest 
charms in music. If they did occasionally vary the time, it was when 
the peculiar character of the phrase required it. 
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HOW TO PBACnSE. 

A regular practice of two or three hours daily, with due attention, 
wiU insure a more rapid progress than double the time spent in practising 
withoiit proper čare. At least one third of the tirne fixed f or practising 
should be given to the scales and exercises^ and the rest in learning 
compositions. In regard to the exercises, those will be found the best 
which train the fingers so as to make them of eqnal strength and 
flexibility, The foiirth finger is naturallj weaker than the others; it 
onght therefore to be often speciallj exercised. 

Exercises as the following^ to be plajed with both hands : 




cannot be too eamestlj recommended for this pnrpose, and shoidd be 

practised in ali kejs. In the first example^ the minims {^), and in the 

second the semibreve (b), mnst be held while the bar is nninterruptedlj 
repeated nntil the hands get tired, or as long as the painfal sensation 
which extends gradually from the hand to the arm will allow it. 

Some of the best exercises, which may be extended over the whole 
keys, are the following : 

Fingering for tb« right hand. ^^g. 




Fingering for the left hand. 




I 




Ase. 
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Desc. 




'Desc. 




Fingering for the right hand. x3_14 

k -ffT ]? 1 
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Fingering for the left hand. 
4 




Desc. 




Desc. 




Desc. 



Ase. 



Desc. 





t*^ 



*ri 




Desc. 



The 8eimquavers in exercise 8 must be ali equidly smooth, so that the 
note given by the thumb is not louder than the others. The quavers 
in exercises 9 and 10 are to be practiaed ataccato, with elasticitj of the 

Wli3t. 
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The following two exercises should be practised with particular 
regard to an exact legato, without any jerk or imevenness, in moderato 
as well as in presto. 



1 



This bar to be repeated at least twelve times. 




The left hand two octaves lower. 



Sva This bar to be repeated at 




least tvrelve times. 




2 



m 



^ 



4 X 

Tite left hand one octave Iower. 
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XI ^Xl XI XI 

The študent win do well to invent for himself more exercises of this 
kind, or to pick them out firom Hanoforte Schools and other such books. 
He must trj to find out his deficiencies, in order to «elect sucli as are 
the best adapted for him. 

The scales must be taken in aU major and minor kejs and in 
dififerent intervals ; as in octaves^ thirds, sixths^ tenths. The manner 
in which they must be plajed has been alreadj mentioned. Octaves 
with each hand ought to be plajed with elasticitj of the wrist^ diatonic 
as well as chromatic ; sometimes slowl7 and sometimes f ast^ but always 
with cleamess and regularitj. 

To show the dififerent ways in which the diatonic scale ought to be 
practised^ a few examples are given, to which the študent may easily 
add more himself. 
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As the scales ouglit to be practised everj day^ it is advisable to keep a 
little book^ in which for each day of the week certaia scales are fixed. 



14 HOW TO PRACTISE. 

In practising a composition, the študent, having made himself ac- 
quamted witli the key and tirne, must take a small portion and repeat 
each difficnltj as it occnrs, till he can play it fluentlj; then he must 
play it in connexion ivith one or two of the preceding and following 
bars, so as to bring it into a musical sentence, and he must not go on 
until he is able to play it with faciKty and certainty. As each difficulty 
is conquered, he ought to recommence the piece, and proceed till a new 
obstacle presents itself, which he must treat in the same manner, and 
so work his way through to the end. 

He should always listen whether the harmonies sound pure and clear, 
and should stop and find out the cause of any harshness, which will be 
in most cases the consequence of an bversight or other mistake of his 
own. In this way his ear will be gradually cultivated and refined. 

It is a matter of course that ali signs which occur in the course of 
the piece ought to be strictly regarded. 

On account of the constant attention which a careful practising 
requires, it is advisable to make from time to time a pausefor recreation, 
perhaps about five or ten minutes, after an hour^s ardent study ; but 
this dejends almost entirely upon the individual energy and inclination. 

They who have acquired a good method of fingering will find the 
greatest advantage of it while practising. 

That fingering is always the best which is the easiest, and at the 
same time the fittest for giving the composition in the right špirit. 

With the usual rules of fingering, the študent will be acquainted 
from the Pianoforte School. In extraordinary cases, he will do weU to 
try different ways of fingering, and to mark the best with a pencil 
before he begins to study the passage. 

A bad fingering once acquired, is not easily exchanged for a better. 

The indication of the use of the pedals, we do better to leave un- 
noticed till we have leamt the composition perfectly ; because, during 
the necessary repetition of single parts while practising, the use of the 
pedals would make the passages indistinct, in consequence of the un- 
avoidable sounding together of toneš which do not harmonize. 

The right employment of the pedals wiU be understood after we 
have become acquainted with the chords. 

The študent should not select too difficult music for practising, in 
order that he may not be discouraged, from want of a visible 
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result ; neither should he take too easj pieces, wluch reqTiire but little 
exertioii. Such music is the most suitable which seems at first difficTjlt> 
and, after a regular, persevering, attentive practising, becomes easy. 

It is advisable to practise onlj really good music, which cultivates 
the taste and gives lasting pleasure. Compositions which are originallj 
written for the pianoforte are much preferable to arrangements ; because 
they give us exactly the composer^s intentions, and are generally written 
with much regard to the peculiarities of the pianoforte. 

The composition should be practised slower than the indicated 
movement; and only when ali difficulties are entirely overcome, should 
it be played in the given time. 

The exact movement is often indicated by the composer by signs 
for the metronome. Whoever possesses a metronome will know that 
he has to direct the weight of the pendulum to the given number, and 
to notice the vibrations of the pendulum when put in motion. These 
give exactly the duration of that note which we see marked with the 
number. 

A very good exercise for leaming to read music well, is to play, 
every day, a new and rather easy piece at first sight (prima vista), in 
strict movement, and not too fast, so that aH marks of expression can 
be noticed without stopping. A conmion fault, in playing at first 
sight, is a kind of stammering or repeating of notes, occasioned by the 
difficulty of reading the notes with fluency. 

As playing by heart strengthens the memory, and is often of great 
convenience when we have no music books with us, it should be acquired 
by every pianist. Eeading* those compositions which we can play by 
heart, sometimes from the book, is the best way to insure us against 
faults, whieh othemrise easily creep in. 

ON CHOEDS« 

The knowledge of chords is a great advantage to the pianist, and 
he should therefore endeavour to acquire it. 

As we have here only space for that which is immediately necessary 
for our purpose, I hope the študent will afterwards feel incUned to look 
out for a more ample treatise on chords, which he will find in most 
works on the theory of music. 
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Bebte we beoome aoqiiai]ited witli the chords^ it will be neoeasaij 
to kam tlie intervalB. 

Ilie relation of two toneš, witli legard to thdr distanoe from each 
ctiner, is called an iiUerval. 

The interval of two toneš w]ncli stand on the same d^ree, bnt of 
wfaicli one is transposed by a $, b, or \\, is called a sfMoU semUane. 




If the same toneš are WTitten on two consecative d^rees, instead 
of on the same, it is a lar^e semUone, 



ffTir'Tirr i j.jrWrri'^"ri^ l l 



Conseqiiently the small and the large semitone soimd alike; the 
difference is only in the way of writing them. They are both intervals 
of the chromatic scale. 

The whole ione consists of a small and a large semitone. 




C— d is a whole tone ; it consists of the large semitone c — db and of 
the small semitone db — d; or of the small semitone c — c]( and of the 
large semitone cft — d. 

E — ^f jf consists of the large semitone ^— f, and of the small semi- 
tone f — ^f (; or of the small semitone e — ej(, and of the large semitone 

In this way the študent shonld proceed, not only through the ex- 
ample given, bnt also add some new ones himself. 

The scales, I presume, are already well known to the študent; yet I 
must say a few words about them, in order to facilitate his compre- 
hension of that which is to foUow. 

The diatonic scale is either major or minor. The major consists of 
five whole toneš and two krge semitones. 
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The two large semitones are from the third to the fourth degree, and 
from the seventh to the eighth degree. The študent shonld «eek them 
out in ali major keys before he goes on. 

The minor scale is used in two dififerent ways. 

Ist. For the fonnation of chords : 
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Here we have^ besides the whole toneš ,and semitones^ from the 
sixth to the seventh degree a step of one tone and a half, f — ^^ con- 
sisting of a whole tone, f — ^g, and a small semitone, g — ^gjf , 

The scale, as it is given here, is the same in ascending as in 
descending. 

and. In mdodj, the nunor scale is often used in the folbwing 
manner, where the ascending differs &om the descending : 

^=2zS^^i=He:fi^ 
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Before the študent proceeds, fae should go through ali the minor 
scales, in the two dififerent ways as they are given in the two preced- 
ing examples of A minor, and convince himself that the relation of 
the intervals is in ali of them exactly alike. 

The cAromatic scale is a sequence of small and large semitones. 




If the chromatic intervals are written in two dififerent ways, the 
passage is called enharmonic : 





The intervals in the C major scale are : 

First Second. Third. Fourth. 



Fifth. 
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Sizth. 



Seventh. 



Octave. 



Ninth. 



Tenth. 
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The študent will easilj make them out in ali the other major kejs. 
As a rule^ the intervals are coimted upwards ; f or instance^ the fifth 



of C is g. 



^m 



if the interval below is meant^ it must be 



particularlj mentioned ; as : the under-fifth of c is f 



^ 



Intervals are seldom connted higher than to the octave ; the ninth 
is generally regarded as a second^ the tenth as a third^ &c. 

In the major scale^ the intervals are designated either major or 

perfect The major are the second, third, sixth, and seventh ; the perfect 

are the fonrth, fifth, and octave. The ^rst is generallj regarded as an 

interval, though it is, strictly speaking, no interval, bnt a unison 

{unisono), consisting of two toneš of the same elevation. 

If the major interval is lowered a semitone, it is cslled minor ; 

and if the perfect interval is lowered a semitone, it is called diminished. 

If a major or a perfect interval is raised a semitone, it is called dvjaer- 

fitiotia or augmented, The minor interval lowered a semitone, is called 

diminished. 



/" Krat! ^ r 

Unison. Superfluous. Major. 




Second. 

Minor. Superfluous. 
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Third. ^ /^ Fourth. ^ 

Major. Diminished. Minor. Superfluous. Perfect Diminished. Superfluous. 
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Perfect Diminished. Superfluous. Major. 



Sixth. ^ 

Minor. Superfluous. 
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f Seventh. ^ ^ Octave. ^ 

Major. Diminished. Minor. Perfect Diminished. Superfluous. 
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As the študent has to transpose the given examples into ali keys, 
he may take them in that succession in wliich the scales are generallj 
given in the Pianoforte School ; viz. from a major or minor key to its 
nearest relative, a fifth higher ; as from C major to G — ^D — ^A — ^E major, 
&c. ; from A minor to E — ^B — ^FJ minor, &c. 

Those keys are nearest related which have the most toneš alike, of 
which haVe the same key-note. These are, of a major key: the 
major key of the fifth, the major key of the fourth, the minor key of 
the sixth, and the minor key of the first, 

The nearest relatives of a minor key are, the minor key of the fifth, 
the minor key of the fourth, the major key of the third, and the major key 
of the first. 

A chord is a regular combination of several toneš. When a tone 
is given with its third and fifth, we have the common chord or triad; 




The lowest tone of a chord is called the fandamental or bass tone ; 
from this tone the intervals of the chord are reckoned. 

The triad is either major, minor, or diminished. The major triad 
consists of the fandamental tone, major third, and perfect fifth : 



In the minor triad the third is minor : 



in the diminished triad the third is minor, and the fifth is diminished : 
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The triads of the C major scale are as follofirs : 




Those on the first, fonrth^ and fifth are major; those on the 
second^ thiid^ and sixth are minor ; that on the seventh is diminished. 

Of the major or minor triad on the first, the fdndamental tone is 
often called the tanie, tlie third the mediani , and the fifth the dominant, 

The triads of the A minor scale are : 
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Those on the fifth and sixth are major ; those on the first and 
fourth are minor ; and those on the second and serenth are diminished. 

On the third^ is a triad with major third and snperflnons fifth, 
which is comparativeljr seldom nsed. 

The študent shoidd not go on nntil he has transposed the given 
examples into ali kejs, if possible in writmg. 

As triads consist of three toneš, it is necessarj, in fonr-part 
harmonies, to donble one of the intervab. 

1. 2. 3. 

4s= 




1. The fiindamentai note is doubled in the octave. 2. The third is donbled. 

8. The fifth is doubled. 

Each interval of the triad may be its highest note, which gives 

three diflferent positions : 

1. 2. 3. 




1. Fifth positton. 2. Octare position. 3. Third position. 
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If the intervals of a fonr-part hannonj lie as near as possible 

together in the three highest voices^ it is called condensed hannonjr. 

If they lie at a greater distance from each other, it is called dispersed 

harmonv. 

I 8 
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1. Condensed hannonj. 2. Dispersed hannonj. 

If the third of a triad be taken as bass tone^ we have the first in- 
version^ called the sixth-chord ; and if the fifth of the triad be taken as 
bass tone, we have the second inversion, called the fourth-sixth-chord. 
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1. Sixih-chord. 2. Foiirth-sixih-chord. Both are inrersions of the triad e. 

C 

A complete close of a composition is only possible if it ends with 
the major or minor triad. These harmonions triads are offcen called 
consofumces (or concards), in distinction to others^ whioh are dis- 
sonances (or discords), and which require to be resolved into consonances 
for the effect to be satisfactorj. 

Qf the principa! dissonant chords, we will first consider the seventh- 
cAord. It is formed by adding to the triad a seventh : 
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We have here different kinds of seventh-chords. The first is a 
major triad with major seventh ; the second is a mincn* triad with minor 
aeventh^ &c. 

The most important of the seventh-chords is on the jSfth or domi- 
nant^ and is named the dominant-^eventh-cAord. It consists of the bass 
note^ major third^ perfect fifbh^ and minor seventh^ and is the same in the 
major and minor key. 

The inversions of the seventh-chord are the Jifth-9ixth-^hord, the 
thi/rd-fourtA-chofd, and the second-chord. 
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Dominant-seventh-chord, firom 

G major or minor, in its 

different positions. 
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Fifth-sixth-chord. 
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Third-fourth-chord. 



Second-chord. 
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On the seventh of the minor key we have the diminished seventk- 
chord. As it is often used, it will be advisable for the študent to find 
it in each of the minor keys ; for instance : 

In A minor. In % minor. In B minor. 

It offcen happens that toneš are given with a chord which do not 
belong to it : 

X I »^ X 

X 
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The notes marked thus x do not belong to the chord^ and are called 
pasdng notes. 

The word harmoni/ is sometimes used synonymously with chord; 
but, generaUj, harmonj means a succession of chords which produces a 
mnsical idea^ in the same sense as melodj means a succession of single 
toneš. 

A musical composition is called pol^phonic, if it consists of a cer- 
tain nmnber of voices of which each has its individual conrse. 

If onlj one voice has its individual course, while others in uncertain 
numbers are onlj accompanjing^ the composition is homophonic* 

Two voices move either in the same direction (moims rectus), or in 
opposite direction (moi/m contrariusj, or obliquely (motna obUgutisJ, 




Motus rectus. 



Motus contrarius. 




Motus obliquus. 

Consecutive perfect fifths in two voices are regarded as incorrect, 
because they sound hard and disagreeable : 




The same is the čase with consecutive octaves in polyphonic style; but 
in homophonic style, consecutive octaves are often used, in order to 
make the melody or the bass fuller and stronger. 
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The študent wiU find the following remarks upon the dominant- 
seventh-chord useful. 

Wlien the triad of the tonic follows, the third of the dominant' 
seventh-chord leads a semitone iLpwards to the tonic (for instance^ in 
C major, b — c), and is therefore called the leading note; the seventh of 
this chord descends a semitone in a major key (f — e), and a whole tone 
in a minor key (f — eb ). This is the most agreeable resolution of ihese 
two intervals. H we find it otherwise now and then, the exception 
to this rule is made probablj with regard to the completeness of the 
following chord. The follownig triad wonld be in manj cases without 
its fifth, if we were to lead the third and the seventh of the dominant- 
seventh-chord as thej are natnrallj inclined to go. For instance : 





^ * 




This is easiljr avoided by omitting the fifth of the dominant-seventh- 
chord, and by doubling its bass note in a higher voice : 




It has alreadj been remarked, that a complete close of a musical 
piece must be always in the harmonious major or minor triad of the 
tonic; consequently, by the last chord of a composition the študent 
will easily perceive in what key it is written, if he should be in doubt 
about it. He will see that in a perfect cadence the dominant-seventh- 
chord precedes the triad : 
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He will easilj find this cadence in ali major and minor kejs. 

When the bass note alone is written, and the other intervab are 
denoted by fignres over or under it> this is called thoroughia^. 

The sixth-chord is generally indicated with 6, the foiirth-«ixth-chord 
with |, the seventh-chord wiih 7, the fifth-sixth-chord with g, the 
third-fonrth-chord with ^, and the second-chord with 2. 

This acoount of the formation and application of chords is neces- 
sarilj brief and incomplete^ the nature of the present work not allowing 
of forther details. The študent, therefore, who may wish to pnrsue 
this important subject, is recommended to study some work expressly 
treating of the rules of harmony. 

TH£ PEDALS. 

In former days, pianofortes were constructed with varions kinds of 
pedals ; for instance, the bassoon pedal, the dram pedal, the Torkish 
beU pedal, &c. Ali those noisy adjuncts are now rejected as useless 
and disagreeable, and we employ only the damjser and the shiftmg or 
ima corda pedal. Both are often used with great effect by Beethoven 
and other masters, and their appUcation is indicated by signs. 

If the damper is used, the sound is prolonged even aLr the finger 
is lifted from the key. It can therefore be only nsed when the notes to 
be played consist of intervals which belong to a certain chord. 




as the sonnding together of toneš which do not harmonize with each 
other would produce a very disagreeable effect. 

For this reason, we thonght it better to postpone the following re- 
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maAs tfll ihe leader had beoame acqiiaiiited with the prmcipal chords. 
He will iiow be able to find out liimself the nght iqpplication of the 
pedals in aU oompositions in which it is not indicated by the composer. 
In a good edition of Beethoven^s Sonatas he wi]l find it giren alwa7s 
with great esactness. IVhen the damper pedal is to be emplojed, it is 
marked Ped* or thns -^ ; and when it is to be relingnished^ thns ^ 

In a soccession of different chords^ the damper pedal cannot be 
nsed nnintermptedlj ; if it be nsed at ali in sneh cases^ it mnst be le- 
lintpiished after each chord, and taken directlj again befoie the other 
18 stmck, for the sake of cleamess and distinctness. 

The damper is by no means to be employed only in forte, as some 
pianofoite-plajers seem to think^ bnt qnite as often in soft and tender 
passages. 

The shifijng pedal or ima corda can be nsed onlj in piano. As 
each hammer tonehes only one stnng, the tone sonnds veij soft^ bnt 
exoeedingly singing and figreeable. 

To play strong with the shifting pedal wonld not only be against 
the character of the tone and against the effect intended by the com- 
poser^ bnt it wonld also soon bring the instrument ont of tune^ as the 
hammers mside for two or three strings are too strong and too heavy 
for striking Yehemently upon one string. 

Sometimes the shifting pedal is nsed simnltaneonsly with the 
damper pedaL Examples of beantifal effect prodnced by this combina- 
tion we see in Beethoven^s compositions. 

Thongh the damper pedal is principaily for legato, it will be fonnd 
also sometimes nsed in staccato^ as well as in skips ; e. g. 

m 




Here the deep C sonnds dnring the whole bar, as if it were hdd down 
with the finger. 
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Some of our modem virtnosi prodnce, witli the asalstance of the 
pedals^ a peculiar effect, giving the mdodjr in the middle of the instru- 
ment, while thejr run up and down, above and below, with wonderfal 
wizard-like dexterity. 



FORM. 



Whoever reads the following pages with attention, will be con- 
vinced how much familiaritj with the different forms of compositions 
will facilitate their right comprehension and performance. 

A simple melody, as the melodj of a national song or tiine, consists 
generalljr of one or two periods, or sentences, of eight liars. 

If such a melodj has more than one period, it commonlj modulates 
into a relative key, and back again into the tonic. In this čase, it has 
generaflj two divisions or parte. 

A melodj of this kind is often taken as the theme for variations. 
Variation, which is nothing else but the theme altered and omamented, 
may be called strict, when the time and hannonj of the theme are kept, 
and only the melodjr varied. 

Beginning of a theme. 
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Variation. 
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In this variation^ the theme is easilj traced out^ and its harmonj 
retained. The following is less strici^ as not onlj the melodjis altered^ 
but also the harmonj. 




In 9kfree variation, not only the harmonj^ bnt also the tirne or key is 
changed. 

A Theme mth Fariations, composed for the pianoforte, has generaUj 
the f ollowing order : 

It conunences with an introductory movement, in which, perhaps, 
the theme is abeadj hinted. This introduction (IntroduzioneJ modu- 
hites nsnally to the key of the dominant, from which a brilliant passage, 
or a eadence, leads direptlj to the theme. 

After the theme, we have two or three strict variations; then follow 
some less strict ; then a free one in a slow movement (Adagio, Andante), 
in a relative minor or major key ; and at last a lively one (Vivace, 
Presto, AUegro) in the tonic, prolonged by a Coda. 

Instead of this last variation, there exists a kind of Finale, in which 
the theme is converted into a Bondo, a Polacca, or a similar character- 
istic composition. 

The order of the variations as here given is very usnal, bnt not the 
only one; indeed, it depends entirely upon the pleasnre of the com- 
poser how the variations shall follow each other. 

We shall leam more particulars about this kind of pianoforte music 
when we are studying the compositions treated of in the course of this 
book. 
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A composition far more interesting than the Variation is the Sonata, 
It consists of four movements, of which the ftrst is generalljr Allegro) 
the second, Adagio or Andante j the third, Scherzo ; and the fourth, 
Allegro or Presto. 

The first movement (Allegro), which has sometimes a short intro- 
duction in a slow tempo, consists of two parts. The first part 
begms in the tonic with the theme or the principal subject of the 
movement. It is foUowed by a modulation leading to the key 
of the dominant. This modulation is generaUj accomplished through 
the dominant-seventh-chord of that key to whieh it is intended to lead* 
A modulation from.C major to G major will be therefore, generaUj, 

through the dominant-seventh-chord of G, which is 



A modulation from Eb major to Bb major will be through 



After the modulation, there foUows, in the key of the dominant, a song- 
like melody, generally of a sentimental character. Then follows the 
condusion, which ends the first part. 

In the beginning of the second part, the theme is usually taken up 
and treated in a variety of ways. Modulations to distant keys are here 
not uncommon ; and not always the theme only, but other ideas from the 
first part, are further developed. 

Now follows the theme again in the tonic. After it, we have the 
same sequence of ideas as in the first part, with this difiference, that the 
modulation is not into the key of the dominant, but leads back through 
the dominant-seventh-chord to the tonic. The foUowing melody and 
the conclusion are consequently here in the tonic. 

"VVe take, for example, the first movement of a Sonata in C major, 
by Mozart. For the sake of brevity, only the thread of the melody is 
given ; but whoever has opportunity to play this Sonata, and to become 
intimately acquainted with it, will do well not to neglect it. 
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For the sake of an easier insiglit into the preceding example^ every 
third bar is marked with a figure; the third wit]i 3, the sixth with 6, 
and so on. It will be observed : 

The theme, which begins in the tonic, is repeated bar 8, and thence 
prolonged to bar 21, where the modulation begins, which leads to the 
triad on the dominant of O major, bar 32. At bar 34 is introduced 
Clj, the seventh of the dominant-seventh-chord, which leads to a melddj 
in G major, and is foUowed by the conclusion in the same key. 

It will be seen that the first part is to be repeated. 

The second part begins, bar 59, in G minor. It takes up the 
theme and modulates into D minor, bar 67**, and subsequently into 
A minor, bar 82. There a motive is introduced with which we are 
alreadj acqnainted firom the conclusion in the first part, bar 54; but 
with this diference, that it was before in a major, and is here in a minor 
key. 

At bar 94, we have the theme agaiB in the tonic, and we have now 
the same sequence of ideas as in the first part, the only difference being 
that the modulation, bar 116, leads back through the dominant to thje 
tonic. 

"Vfe find here the conclusion prolonged, bar 152, by an addition of 
four bars, in vhich the theme once more is given. In many Sonatas 
such a prolongation of the conclusion is much longer, and brings some- 
times one more modulation into a distant key. In some Sonatas* it 
does not exist at aU. 

Though the first part of the first movement has its modulation, 
generally, into the key of the dominant, yet there are many eiceptions 
to this rule. If the composition is in a minor key, the modulation 
leads generally to the relative major key, a minor tliird.higher; as. 
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from F minor to Ab major, from C minor to Eb major, from B minor 
to D major, &c. Neither is the modaktion always through the domi- 
nant-seventh-chord. 

There are also Sonatas by our best composers in which the modula^ 
tion, in conformitj wit]i the character of the composition, leads to a 
remote key ; as, from C major to E major, or to Ab major, &c. 

If the študent has comprehended exactly the usual form, as it is 
given here in the Sonata by Mozart, he will find little difficulty in 
distinguishing any deviations from it. 

In the Sonata form, the great masters have written their finest and 
grandest works ; the Symphony, the Quartett, the Trio, and other com- 
positions of the noblest kind, are in this form. It will, therefore, be 
evident to the študent how important it is to be well acquainted 
with it. 

The second movement of the Sonata is slow, as Adagio, Andante, 
&c. and written in the key of the fourth (sub-dominant) ; for instance : 
in F major, if the l&rst movement is in C major; and in E major, if the 
first movement is in B major; or it is in a rdative minor key, as in 
A minor from C major, or in D minor from F major, &c. 

In čase of the first movement being in a minor key, the second 
movement is usually in its rdative major key, as in Bb major from 
G minor, in Eb major from C minor ; or it is in the major key of the 
sixth, as in F major from A minor, in Eb major from G minor, &c. 

The form of the second movement is nearly the same as that of the 
first movement ; but it is seldom divided into two parts, and the whole 
is more compressed. 

The following example is the second movement of Beethoven^s 
Sonata in Bb major. Op. 2%, 

Adagio con moUo espressione* 
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The foregoing Adagio^ in Eb major^ g time^ contains 77 bars. It 
begmjs with a melodious theme, wliich is foUoved, bar 12, by a melodj 
modulating into B major ; bere we bave again a song-bke melodj, and 
the conclusion in tbe dominant, bar 30. 

As this movement is not divided into two parts, we proceed without 
anj repetition to bar 81., Here the theme is taken up on the dominant 
seventb chord of C minor, and, after a modulation through several 
keys, leads back to the theme in the tonic, bar 47. 

The ideas now following are in the same order in the tonic as we 
have had them before in the dominant. 

Instead of this form of the second movement, which may be 
regarded as the most complete, others are sometimes preferred; as, for 
instance, a tkeme with variations, a romance, a marcA, &c. 
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The thiri movement of the Sonata is the ScAerzo, generallj in 
f time^ and of a livelj and playfal character. Though it originated in 
theMinuet, wliich we find oftenin Sonatas of onr earlier masters, there 
is bat litde resemblance to it. This graceful old dance is much 
slower and of a much more sentimental character. The študent- maj 
compare the beautifal Minuet from Mozart^s Don Oiovanni, mih a 
Scherzo firom one of Beethoven^s Sonatas. 

The Scherzo is generallj written in two parts^ of which the first has 
only one or two periods. The second part is longer, and gives us the 
theme in different lights^ through varions modnlations^ till it leads back 
to the tonic in which the second part ends. 

There is generallj a IHo with the Scherzo, in the same key, or in a 
relative, with the exception of the key of the dominant. This Trio, 
whichis often written in a more sentimental stjh than the Scherzo, nsed 
in earlier dajs to be composed in three voices, whence its name is derived. 

Its two parts are constnicted similarlj to those of the Scherzo, but 
shorter. 

Each part of the Scherzo, as well as of the Trio, is generallj marked 
to be repeated. 

The letters D. C. (Da Capo), after the Trio, signifjr that the Scherzo 
is to be plajed again. This tirne, it ought to be plajed straight through, 
without any repetition of the single parts. In con8equence of this 
Da Capo, the Trio comes nearlj in the middle of the third movement. 

Take, for example, the Scherzo trom Beethoven^s Sonata in Ab major. 
Op. 26 : 

Scherzo. AJkgro moUo. 
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D, C. Scherto aenza rq>€Hzione. 



This Scherzo begins with an incomplete bar, whicli makes onlj a 
full bar, coimted together witli the last bar of the part. We therefore 
have not marked it bere, but have placed figure 1 over the first foll 
bar. 

The first part of this Scherzo has no marks of repetition; for the 
repetition is written down, with a slight alteration, &om bar 8 to bar 
16. Had marks of repetition been made, the theme uronld have come 
infonrtimes. 

In the second part> the theme is accompanied^ at bar 45^ bj a 
passage in quayers. Here agam the theme is given twice, at first 
with the left hand^ and afterwards with the right^ while the accompanj- 
ing passage is at first above and subseqnently below the theme. 

It is followed by a few energetic concluding bars. 

The Trio is in Db major^ and is of a less playfal character than the 
Scherzo. 

Some bars^ in which we have again a glimpse of the theme^ connect 
the Scherzo withthe Trio. The former is now to be plajed again^ as 
is indicated by the words JDa Capo aenza r^etiziane, from the beginning 
withont repetition. 

The /ourt A movement of the Sonata, the Finale, hašnearlj the same 
form as the ^t movement; bnt its theme is less important, and the 
whole is of lighter character, and often in triple time, 

Its first part is not always repeated, but is often united with the 
second. The whole generaUj finishes with a prolonged conclusion, in a 
livelj and animated tempo. 

The Bondo is frequently used as the fourth movement of a 
Sonata. It has for its theme a piquant, short, and Uvelj mdodj, and 
it differs firom the form of the Einale, just explained, in having the 
theme introduced at least twice more; viz. directlj affcer the conclusion 
of each part; which have, in this čase, a connecting passage. Not ub- 
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frequently theie is added a Coda^ in whioh the theme occurs once 
more. 

Though we have described the Sonata as consistrag of four move- 
ments, the Študent must not expect to find four in eveiy good com- 
position of this kind. 

Often the Scherzo is omitted; indeed, there are veij fine Sonatas 
pf only two movements, 

Moreover, the order in which the movements follow is not always 
the same as is here given. The Scherzo is sometimes put before the 
second or slow movement, and the Adagio or Andante is made the 
third movement. 

Next to the Sonata^ the following are the most important kinds o£ 
pianof orte compositions : 

The NoUurnOf an imitation of the Serenade^ is of an elegant and 
sentimental character, of a moderate movement. Its mdodj is par- 
ticularlj song-like^ and the form is generallj that of a song. 

The Bonumee is an imitation of a vocal composition of the same 
name^ and has a sknilar form to the Nottumo. It is sometimes in- 
troduced as a second movement in a Sonata^ and often in the pianof orte 
Concerto. 

The Song mtAaut JFords is aiso an imitation of a vocal composition. 
We shall become better acquamted with it when we studj the com- 
positions afterwards treated of. 

The Polacca or Polonaise, originallj a Polish national dance of 
8low movement^ in | time^ beginning with a full bar; its rhjthm 




is as characteristic as its cadence^ in 
which, on the second crotchet of the bar, the seventh chord precedes 

the triad on the third crotchet, thus 




For examples, see some of the Polonaises by Oginskj. 

The peculiarities of the Polacca are often adopted in a Bondo, or iH 
other livelj and brilliant pianoforte compositions, which are, in that 
čase, said to be written AUa Polacca, 
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The March is generallj composed for the orchestra, or fot a militarj' 
band ; but there aie also compositions ot this kind ex[iTessly WTitteii 
for the pianofbite. The March consists, generallj, only of two parts, 
{oUowed by a Trio in the same key, or in a rel&tive one, also of two 
parta. After the Trio, the March is to be repeated. 

The Parade March, the Funeral March, and the Solenm March, &c. 
are aH in I tirne, and generallj with a characteristic rhjthm like this : 

The Qiiick March is written in | time. 

The Stud^ or ^ude, a compoaition espresalj writlen for prac- 
tising, is sometimea fbunded on a simple theme, and resembles, in tjiat 
čase, the Yariation ; oi it is treat«d as the Prilude, of which we shall 
Bpeak aftenvaids. 

The Bagatelle, a small and eaay piece, the form and character of 
which is uncertain. The stndent should make himself well acquainted 
with the Bagatelles bj Beethoven. It vUl strike him how superior are 
sven the trifles of a genius to the elaborate works of common abilitj. 

The Wattz \a a Uvd; dance in % time, originallj from Bohemia, and 
uow known ali orer the woTld. 

Many of the waltze3 composed for the pianoforte aie not dances, 
stricUj speaking, bnt livdy and brilliant pieces in the character and 
form of the dance. 

A composition of this kind consists generally of a number of parta, 
each of which is to be repeated. These parts contain often not man 
than one or two periods each. 

Not iinfrequently an Introdnzione and a Coda are added. 



iethoven's valtzes in Eb major i 

: have very little re- 

uice witii the dance-waltz ; but they are so beautiful, that I cannot 
t this opportuni^ of mentioning thcm. They are known by theii 
L'EqioiT and JJa Bottleur; another in Ab migor. 
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called Le Desir, which is generallj published with the two foregoing, 
and ascribed to Beethoven, is not -by that composer, but by F, 
Schubert. 

The Gcdop, in | tirne, allegro molto, is even more lively than the 
waltz ; often it may be said to be abnost wfld. Modem composers 
have used it in their pianoforte compositions. 

The Tarantella, a dance of a very spirited character, and inereasing 
in liveliness towards the end. Its tirne is § ; or | in triplets. 

The Tarantella takes its name from a venomous spider, known in 
Italy, whose bite this lively dance is said to cure. 

There are pianoforte pieces now often written in the style of the 
TaranteUa. One of the finest examples we have is in the last movement 
of "VVeber^s Sonata in E minor. Op. 70. 

The Fantada has no fixed form. It is composed either on one 
theme or on more. These themes are often taken from other compo- 
sitions. 

The Potpourri is a mere succession of several selected pieces, as 
mdodies from operas, &c. chained together. 

The Capriceio resembles the Pantasia, but is of rather a whimsical 
character, and sometimes follows more the form of a Scherzo. 

The Prelude is a short introductory piece, generally smooth and 
flowiQg, with a certain short motive, which is kept throughout; or 
it consists of a succession of harmonies, uninterrupted, or connected 
by passages, as is most in accordance with the character of the piece 
to which it serves as an introduction. 

The &uite, Under this name our old masters wrote small collections 
of short pieces for the harpsichord or the clavichord. Some of the 
chief are : the Prelvde ; the Allemande, in the style of an old Gterman 
dance, in | time, in moderate movement; the Courante, lively, in § or 
I time; the Sarabande, slow, serious, in | time, of which the rhythm 

is characteristic ; the lively, sprighily Gigue, in g or ^^ 

time ; the Gavotte, the Bourree, Passepied, Musette, and others. Most 
of them are distinguished by their excellent rhythm. 
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J. S. Bach^s, Ilandel^s, and Scarlatti^s Suites, shoiild be kiiown to 
everjr pianist. 

The Fugue is a polyphonic composition, in which one voice begins, 
in the tonic, with the subject (called dux), wliich is subsequently 
repeated in the dominant by a second voice, which is the answer {caUed 
comes). In fiigues with more than two voices, the third voice has 
again the subject in the tonic, the fourth voice the answer in the 
dominant, &c. Not only the succession and combination of these 
voices, but the whole construction of the fugue, is according to certain 
rules, which cannot be exactly understood without the knowledge of 
counterpoint. 

As, however, the študent has not to leam here how to compose a 
fugue, but how to play it well, we restrict ourselves to that which is 
necessary for our purpose, and refer those who are desirous for further 
information to some work on counterpoint and fugue. 

Cotmterpoint is the art of adding a second voice above or below a 
given voice. If these voices can be inverted, that is, if the lower voice 
can be placed over the higher, or if the higher voice can be placed 
under the lower, it is called a double counterpoint, 

The following example is the beginning of a Tugue in four voices, 
by J. S. Bach, which will be found in the second book of his Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues. As it would take too much room here to 
give more of it, we hope the študent will have an opportunity to see 
the Fugue complete. 
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Each voice of the Pugue shonld be plajed as clearlj and legatd as 
if it were performed by one hand alone ; the duiation of each note must 
be kept with the utmost exactness ; and the entrance of a new voice 
with the snbject or the answer should be rather prominent. For the 
sake of a good legato in ali the voices^ a well-chosen fingering is of the 
greatest importance. 

The performance of a Fugue is so different from that of other com- 
positions, that it pnzzles even advanced pianists, if they have neglected 
to cnltivate it particnlarlj. 

In the Canon, one voice exactly imitates another at the distance of 
a certain interval : e, g, 

Canon in the Octave. 
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Canon in the Tenth. 
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Canon in the Twelfth. 
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The precedmg examples wiU be found complete in J. S. BacVs 
Ari of Fugue; and the fo]lowing one in Clementi^s Gradus ad 
Pamassmn. 



Canon in Four Voices. 
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It has been alreadj mentioned^ with regard to several of the com- 
positions just described, that tliej are not exclusively pianoforte com- 
positions; for instance, the Marcli is oftener composed for the militarj 
band, the Fugue for the organ, &c. 

There remains now but a few words to be said about mnsic for 
pianoforte with other instnunents, as in aH essential points it resembles 
one or other of those forms "vrith which we are ah:eady acquainted. As, 
for instance, the Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in the fonn 
of the Sonata ; likewise the Quartett, the Duett, and other combinations 
of that kind. 

In such compositions, each instrument is of equal importance, and 
may have altematelj a prominent idea, while the others are subordinated. 
In this čase, it is said to be obligato. 

When the pianoforte has the accompaniment, it mnst be, of course, 
qnite subdued. A good pianist will take particular čare so to pky it, 
as best to assist in showing the melody in the right light. He has, in 
this čase (so to speak), to produce the shade. To assmne a pre-emi- 
nence, nnder such circmnstances, wonld be as unsuitable as if a servant 
were to usurp the plače of his master. 

The same is to be observed in the accompaniment of a vocal com- 
position. Indeed, many accompanists pay too little regard to this. 

From what is said, it is clear that the accompaniment mnst generally 
be piano, and always soffcer than the melody which it serves. 

In the Omcerto for pianoforte with orchestra, the former has the 
principal part, while the latter has the mere accompaniment. When 
the Concerto is played "vnthont the orchestral accompaniment, the 
pianist has to play also the arrangement of the latter, which is generally 
indicated in small notes. C)therwise the piece would be incomplete. 

The word Tutti means the full orchestra; and the word Šolo, the 
pianoforte alone. 

It TTOuld be an advantage, if, in the arrangement of the orchestra, 
the names of the instruments were always indicated, as this would assist 
the pianist in the right understanding of the composition. 

The Concerto consists of three movements ; viz. an Allegro, a short 
Adagio, and a Pinale. 

The &st movement generally begins with a Tutti, in which the 
principal ideas are given, particularly the theme and the chief melody. 
This Tutti leads to the Šolo, in the tonic. 
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We have now a modulation similar to that in the first movement of 
a Sonata. Affcer a song-like melody and a brilliant concluding passage 
in the dominant, the Tutti falls in, and iinites the first part with the 
second. There is consequently no repetition of the first part. 

It will be remembered that, in the Sonata, the theme is here 
nsually taken up and treated in diiferent modulations and combinations. 
Tlris is also the čase in the Goncerto, where not seldom one or other of 
the Instruments intimates it, while the pianoforte executes brilliant 
passages. 

Then foUows a repetition, in the tonic, of that which we had pre- 
viouslj in the donunant; but, before the complete conclusion, the 
orchestra has generallj a Pause on the fourth-sixth-chord. Here we 
find the word Cadence, which indicates that the performer has to intro- 
duce an improvisation on the chief ideas of the piece. Thus an oppor- 
tunitj is given to him to show himself in the best light, not only as a 
virtaoso, but also as a profound musician. Tins Cadence leads through 
the dominant-seventh-chord generally, with a prolonged shake to the 
Tutti, cjoncluding in the tonic. 

The študent will perceive that the word Cadence is used in music in 
two different senses, meaning either a close, as explained, p. 24, or the 
extemporaneous passages introduced at the close. 

For the second movement of the Goncerto, a Romance or a similar 
composition is offcen introduced, and sometimes connected with the 
Finale, which is usually a Bondo. 

As the Goncerto is parily composed for the purpose of displaying 
the abilities of the virtuoso, it has, in my opinion, an ioferior rank to 
the Sonata, whose šole object is the noble one of appeahng to the heart. 

It might be wished that the composer of a Goncerto should also 
himself write the Gadence, if he thinks proper to have one introduced 
at aH ; because he must be most competent to writ€ it in accordance 
with the špirit of the whole composition. Thus will be preserved that 
unity which is one of the first necessities in every good work of art. 
If the performer introduces his own Gadence, we have generally patch- 
work. 

Amongst the most beautifal pianoforte Goncertos, we shall parti- 
cularise those in Eb major. Op. 73, and in G major. Op. 58, by Beet- 
hoven; that in D minor by Mozart; and the Goncert-Stlick by Weber. 
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These wonderfiil works might be called Sjmphonies with Pianoforte 
obligato^ — so important is the orchestra^ and so significantlj do ali the 
instminents work together. 

INTELLECTUAL CONCEFnON. 

If the študent is able to play a composition exactly as it is written 
by the composer, with a due observance of ali the given signs^ his per- 
fonnance will be correct : in a similar manner a well-constructed mnsical 
machine might execute a piece. But if his perfonnance is to be 
beautiful, he mnst at the same tirne also comprehend and express the 
charactcjr of the composition; or, in other word8, he mnst give it in 
the špirit in which it is composed. He mnst consequently be able to 
understand and to feel that emotion which impeUed the composer^ and 
which is revealed in the piece. 

When we consider that any emotion is capable of endless modifi- 
cations^ and that mnsic is a mode of expTessing these^ we cannot be 
sorprised at the great diveTsity in the character of musical compositions. 

Snpposing two individnals axe monrning the death of a dear friend;— 
from the diference of their temperament, or other canses, they wiU 
probably dififer in the intensity of their grief ; one may be inconsolable^ 
and the other perhaps caltn and resigned. 

Now if these two persons conld express their feehngs in music, we 
shonld have two compositions whose general character wonld have much 
in common ; nevertheless they would give a very diflferent impression. 
T^or the sake of illnstration, let ns compare the Fnneral March in Beet- 
hoven^s Sonata in Ab major, with Handers Fnneral March in his 
Oratorio of Sani. 

Both are of a moumfal and solemn character, and both are trne and 
nnaffected expressions of grief; but how different are they from each 
other ! Beethoven moums in the dark and gloomy key of Ab minor ; 
his beautiful ideas are of a sombre and melancholy nature, and there is 
a restlessness in his modulations which no where finds the longed-for 
reUef. The grief of Handel, expressed in the clear and majestic key 
of C major, is so calm and noble, so simple and sublime, that we feel 
not less moved than by Beethoven, though other feelings are aroused 
inus. 

If we study the character of a composition, we shaU find, further. 
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that emotioiis are sometimes espressed wliich are difiCerent from that in 
which tlie piece is written ; yet they must ali have a oertain relation to 
each other^ otlierwise the music woiild be affected and untnie^ and con- 
sequently bad. 

If one has received nnexpected good news, his first feeling wi]l pro- 
bably be excessive joy. But it is possible that his happiness may be 
soon intemipted by fear that the tidings may prove untrue ; or it may 
lead him to feelings of thankfalness and praise. His emotions^ which 
were in the beginning of rather an excited and nnrestricted natnre^ may 
here become cahn and solemn. 

It is not improbable that even a niomentary sadness may intervene^ 
when he thinks of the possibility that he may lose again what makes 
him so happy now. 

As ali these emotions^ and iQany others^ may arise in natural se- 
qaence &om the first^ the študent will nnderstand^ that in a Funeral 
March^ there may be, qnite in accordance with the character of the 
piece, a soothing and consoling part; or a ray of light and hope may 
now and then penetrate and disperse the gloominess of the impression. 

Such deviations from the prevailing feature are generally short; 
otherwise the total impression wonld suffer. 

Grood music not only gives a faithful representation of human feel- 
ings, but it also expresses them in a beautiful manner. A good per- 
f ormer must theref ore not only comprehend how true the music is, but 
he must be able to appreciate its beauties. 

The susceptibility for that which is beautifcd in music can, stricily 
speaking, not be taught; it is an innate gift, which is possessed in a 
higher or lower degree by most men, and can be awakened and deve- 
loped like any other talent. 

Nothing tends so much to the awakening and devdopment of this 
talent as that ardent study which leads to an intimate acquaintance with 
our master-works. 

Besides this, no opportunity should be neglected of heanng good 
compositions well played. 

If the študent can hear, from a good pianist, a composition which 
he has himself just leamt, it will prove a double advantage to him, 
Indeed, to hear any good performance, whether vocal or instrumental, 
will be a great assistance to him. 
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Nor is it out of plače here to observe that a true appredation of 
the beauties of natare^ or an eiijoymeiit of the sublime ideas of a Shake- 
speare or a Gk)ethe — ^m fact, anythiiig which devates the soul, — ^must 
also have an ennobliiig influence on the taste. 

Many performers spoil the intentions of the composer by giving 
too muck expression. Everj exaggeration has generallj the contcarj 
effect to what is intended. 

It is therefore necessary that the performer shonld not be led ex- 
clusivelj hj his feelings^ whieh might easily lead him astraj; but he 
must consider and nnderstand what wonld be.the right expression.' 

He must beware of an affected and tintrue manner of eipressing. 

There is a certain sicklj sentimentality into which manj of onr 
modern performers have fallen, which is partly the cause of that inces- 
sant playing in tempo rubato which destrojs one of the greatest beauties 
in musdc^ that of regularitj in time and rhythm. 

How refreshing, after such painful caricaturing, to hear a sound 
aiidsimplemelodygiveninasoundandsimpleway! 

Some teachers give certain rules for the expression of certain pas- 
sages which frequentlyoccur in compositions. Thus, asoendingpassages 
or scales we are told to play crescendo^ and descending ones decrescendo. 
A particularly melodious idea^ as the song-like melody in a Sonata^ 
they will have in a tempo somevhat slower than that in which the 
vhole composition is given. 

In passages like the foUowing, 




they mil have the highest note (G) rather marked and held, as though 
the player could not easily sever himsdf from it. In such a phrase as 
the foUowing, 
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they recommend a little retarding^ particularly when it occurs at the 
end of a melody. 

These and similar ndes may^ in many cases^ be applicable; but 
they are not to be regarded as unalterable. 

Indeed^ the expression depends entirely upon the character of the 
composition. An idea like the above is therefore differently expressed 
in a sentimental Adagio, from what it would be in au energetic Allegro ; 
di£Ferenily in a Scherzo, from what it wotLLd be in an Ajidante. 

We repeat, therefore, that the študent must strive to comprehend 
the character of the composition, and modify his expression in accord- 
ance with it. Thus he will express the composer^s meaning; and this 
is really the highest aim he can have. 

It is obvious that the študent has no excuse for altering any part, 
by additions or omissions, or in any other way. To do so, wonld cer- 
tainly show a bad taste, as well as a presnmptuous disregard to the 
composer. If the miisic is good, it does not reqmre any alteration by 
the performer; if it is bad, he wiU do better not to play it at aH, as it 
is very doubtful whether his alteration will reaUy prove an amendment. 

In beguming to practise a composition, the student^s attention will 
be chiefly occupied in leaming to play it correctly. The fnrther he 
advances in overcoming the mechanical difficulties, the clearer will its 
character develop itself to him, and conseqaently the better will he be 
enabled to give the right expression. 

Sometimes the character is intimated in the title of the composition ; 
as Sonata joathetigue^ Fantasia postarale, 8ympiony eroica, &c. 

Offcener, however, we have to conclude it from the words placed 
over the single movements; as AlUgro agitato, Andante cantahile, 
Allegretto acAerzando, &c. ; and qmte as often it is not indicated at ail. 



CHOICE OF COkPOSITIONS. 

Before we begin to study the following compositions, it is ne- 
cessary to say a few words about the reasons which determined the 
choice of them. 

It is most in accordance with the purpose of this book, to select, 
from our best pianoforte works, those of whose excellence there is no 
difference of opinion amongst musical men. 
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Perhaps the študent will wonder that not ali good music shonld be 
acknowledged by every connoisseur. 

But even if we pre-suppose the taste to be so refined as would enable 
a musician to have a due appreciation of everj musical composition^ and 
further, if we grant his sincere desire to acknowledge ali that is good 
and beautifal in art, wherever he finds it, yet we must soon be convinced 
how difficnlt it is, in many cases, to have an unbiassed opinion, nnin- 
fluenced by accessory circumstances. 

In proof of this, we jublj remember how often a melody is endeared 
to ns by the agreeable associations which are connected with it. 

Again, when the pianist has had much trouble to leam a compo- 
sition well, and he feels that his laboni is crowned with success, he will 
easily be inclined to think more highly of that composition, than of a 
similar one which was less difficnlt for him to leam. 

Many pianists have practised, with so exclnsive a preference, the 
works of one favorite composer, to whom they look up with admiration, 
that they are in the continual habit of comparing ali other music with 
that of their model, with the disposition to condenm what differs 
from it. 

Some have occupied themselves particularly with very old music, 
as Fugues by Handel or Bach, and they disdain what is new ; others 
play exclusively new music, and have no relish, nor understanding, for 
such as was written a hundred years ago. 

The študent should therefore be on the watch, that he may not be 
led into taking any one-sided view. He must leam to appredate aQ 
music that is good, no matter where he finds it, whether old or new, 
whether by a celebrated composer, or by one whose name is as yet 
unknown to fame. 

In order to attain this, he must avoid practising, for long together, 
or too exclusively, the compositions of any one author. 

The following sdection is therefore arranged with the special view 
of giving a variet^ of beautifcd music, while it represents the diflferent 
styles of our great masters. 

As far as was consistent with our plan, the choice has been made 
so as to give the preference to pieces which are generally much Uked 
by non-musical men, and which are therefore particularly weU adapted 
to be played to the generality of listeners. 
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Beethoven^s Sonatas, wliich stand in the foremost rank of our best 
pianoforte mnsic, require a particularlj attentive practising, in order to 
play them as they onglit to be played. 

The študent will therefore find three of them treated of here, chosen 
from the Complete Collection, with a particular regard to the studj of 
the characteristic features of Beethoven^s mnsic. 

On the whole, it is advisable to practise chieflj the clear and easily 
comprehensible Sonatas of Clementi, Mozart^ Haydn, Dnssek, and 
similar compositions, before entering npon the study of Beethoven^s 
works, which axe, taken altogether, more complicated in fonn, more 
daring in modulation^ and more passionate in character. 

The pieces we have selected are easily to be had through every 
mnsic-seller, if the title be given exactly. If the author has marked 
his works with numbers, we may easily point out the desired piece by 
the number of the opus, which is given on the title-page. Beethoven^s 
works are ahnost ali numbered in this way. 

In the compositions of Mozart, and many x)thers, however, we 
seldom find the opus-number given. In such cases, the best we can do 
is to copy the first bar or two of the piece. Merely to mention its 
name, and the key in which it is written, is often not sufficient, a com- 
poser having given us sometimes more than one piece of the same kind 
in the same key. 

Inpursuing the study of his piece of music, with the following 
directions, perhaps the študent will not always find the signs of . ex- 
pression given exactly. Many editions are but imperfectly corrected, 
and contain misprmts. But in most cases it will be easy for him to 
alter any such defects, by referring to this book. 

He is advised to number the bars of the piece, as he finds it done 
in the example, p. 29. 

This will not only enable him to follow easily the given rules and 
observations, but it will at the same time assist him in getting a general 
view of the whole, before he begins practising. 

Indeed, it must be regarded as of great use to become to a certain 
extent acquainted with the whole of any composition which is new to 
us, by reading it through before we begin to practise it. At another 
plače (page 14), it has been remarked how advisable it is not to under- 
take too much at once. If the študent takes about one page at a time, 
leaving off at an appropriate plače, as the end of a melody or passage. 
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and if he makes it afixed rule not to go farther tiU he can master tliis, 
he is mucli more sme of a rapid progress than if he occupies himself 
with the whole at once. 

The attention of the študent is claimed in such manifold ways, that 
he may easilj overlook such mistakes of his own as he would probablj 
have perceived in others. 

It will therefore be necessary, in the followiQg pages^ to lead his 
attention to the avoidance of such mistakes as are of easy occuirence. 

His attention urili conseguentlj often be directed towards things 
whiGh he alreadj know8. But^ in practising^ it is qnite as Teqnisite 
to be reminded to applj at the right time what he knows alreadj^ as to 
leam something new. 

With regard to the directions for the meironome, given at the 
commmcement of each movement of the succeeding pieces, we have to 
add here the fQllowiiig remarks. 

The metronome (see page 15) was invented about the year 1815, 
by Maelzel, of Viemia. It was consequently not known to most of our 
greatest composers, as they lived before that time. The indications for 
it, which we find in their work8, are therefore not by them, but have 
been added by later editors. 

Even Beethoven, who became acquamted with this instrument in 
the ktter years of his hfe, has made use of it only in some of his com- 
positions. Of his Sonatas, only the last four {O^. 106, 109, 110, and 
111) have been marked by himself. In ali his other Sonatas, these 
indications have been added by Moscheles, Czemy, and others. 

If we ^ompare the directions for the metronome given in their 
editions with each other, we shall find that they do not always agree 
together. 

This cannot surprise us, if we take into consideration how slight 
this difference generally is. 

Besides, it is well known that the composer himself does not take 
his compositions always quite exactly in the same tempo. Momentary 
impulse will unintentionally have its influenc^. Or he may be indnced, 
on extraordinaiy occasions, to adopt a slight alteration in the tempo. 
For instance, a symphony perfoimed by a very fuH orchestra, in a large 
room, will gain much in cleamess anil exactness,^if taken rather more 
deliberately than would be requisite when performed by a small orches- 
tra> or arranged for the pianoforte. 
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These few remarks will be sufficient to show that it is not meant 
that the composers of the pieces treated of in the fo]lowing pages had 
taken tiliem always exact]y in the tempo here indicated, and that any 
other tempo must consequently be wrong. But a strict observance 
of these indications will certainlj assist the študent, in giving him 
arightidea of the eharacter of the composition; for which purpose, 
the mere indications of the movements by words, as Allegro, Adagio^ 
&c. are too vagae. 

FaNTASIA, in C MINOE, FOE THE PlANOFORTE, COMPOSED BY MoZABT, 

Adagio. 






^^ 



This beautifal composition consists of several short movements, 
which are connected with each other ; viz. Adagio, Allegro, Andantino, 
Piu Allegro y and Tem/po primo. 

Ali these movements fonow each other so naturally, that there is 
the greatest miity in the whole; they are like the members of a body 
animated by one soul. 

In practising, we shall at first take each single movement by itself . 
The študent has therefore to nmnber the bars, begnming each move- 
ment with No. 1. He will find : the Adagio contains 38 bars; the 
AUegro, 47 bars, and a cadence; the Andantino, 39 bars; the Kii 
Allegro, 36 bars ; and the Tempo primo, 16 bars. 

Addgio, 
C minor; | tirne; metronome, J = 76. 

The key of C minor is generally written with three flats, like 
E|> major. The reason that an ex€epti6n is made here, i»'undoubtedly 
because there are conthiually mddulations. These modulations begin 
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abeadj at bar 3^ and woiild make therefore the sig^ature of three flats 
not only nseless^ but also inconvenient^ in conseqnence of the naturaLs 
whicli woiLld be reqmred in every bar to counteract the effect of the 
three flats. 

The študent has to take čare to pky strictly in tirne. Counting 
eight qnavers in each bar^ while practising^ wiU greatlj facilitate this. 
Bar 
1. The first note (C), forte, and with both hands exactly together. 

A common fanlt is the want of precision in striking octaves or 

chords^ as 



0^iU 



instead 



°^ ^ i i ' "^ 



Only the first note marked; the foll6wing quavers soft and legato. 
2. Phrases resembling a dialogae^ as here in bar 1 and 2>, occur 

often in music. The chords in bar 2, very soft, and two boimd 

together; the second rather short. 
3 and 4. As bar 1 and 2. The tum very round and clear; thns, 

/T 

and not thus^ 





6. 



A tum is made generally in the compass of a minor third. 
Here the left hand has an accompanying group in semiquavers, 
which must be given particularly even and legato, and should 
be practised, at first, with the leffc hand alone. 

Some pianists are, in such cases, inclined to hold one or 
other note longer than is indicated; thus. 




or thus. 




or thus, 




10. 



which must be avoided. 

The right hand has the melody in this bar, and in the three 
following. It must be always accentuated as in bar 1 ; the first 
note marked, and the others soffc and legato. 
The melody is in the left hand, and the accompaniment in the 
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right. The accentuation as before, and the melodj prominent, 
as it woiild otherwise easilj be rendered indistinct by the accom- 
paniment over it. 

In the following bars, the dotted crotchet must be held 
exactly its due value, and the last quaver of the bar bound with 
the first note of the succeeding bar. Therefore not thus : 



•n 



^ 



18. 



/ 



1 



i^sa 



p 





^ 



^ 



p 




16. With particular tendemess and simplicity. The first two semi- 
qxiavers of each group legato, and the two f ollowing with a soft 



staccato: 




while the accompanying notes are kept 



strictlj their value. This phrase is in B major. In the fol- 
lowing bar, we have Dc] instead of D J; it becomes therefore 
B minor. 
The G major triad very soft, and to be held down exactly, while 
the four semiquavers belongrng to it^ are played. The demisemi- 



quavers of the left hand. 



^ 



"N 






YeTy 



light and clear. They should be practised, at first, alone. 
Mind the sign^. with each semiquaver G. 
Eather crescendo; the fonr semiquavers mezzo staccato and marcato. 
Those notes which are to be held, mnst be kept esactlv their value. 




19. 
20. 
21. 

23. 



two staccato, and the B tenuto. 

24. Slightly crescendo. 

25. Piano. The last notes of this bar 



oentuation here given, and ritenuto. 




with the ac- 
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This is the first instance in which we deviate from the fixed, 
strict time. It is done here in order to make more conspicuous 
the entrance of the following song-hke mdodj in D major, 
which, after the triad of F# major, has a fine efifect. 
26. The expressive melody, which begins in D major, has the form 
of a Uttle song, and consists of two parts or strains, each 
of which is to be repeated. The whole ought to be delivered 
with mueh tendemess and simphcity. 

The 8emiquaver in bar 26, which is marked with sf. must 
be given with a certain emphasis, bnt not too much. The same 
mnst be observed in ali the succeeding bars in which this phrase 
occnrs. 

29. This bar leads again to the beginning of the first part, The semi- 

qnavers, with the appoggiaturas, quiet and simple. 

After the repetition of the first part, bar 29 is omitted. 

30. This bar leads to the second part of the melody. 

31. The semiquaver A to be bound with the following semiquaver. 



thus 



32. The passage 



34. The phrase 




rather crescendo. 



somewhat marked. The follow- 



ing passage in demisemiquavers, even and smooth ; not thus : 




36. This leads again to the repetition of the part. 

37 and 38. At first loud, graduallj soffcer, and at last qmte vanishing 
(perdendosi) . A little ritardando. It requires careful praetising 
to play the last notes as softly as if they were breathed. 
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AUegro. 

I time; metronome, a = 9i. 
Bar 

1 and 2. The octaves of the left haad, mth. energj and decision, 
aod ezacUj together; not thns. 



6. 



9. 
10. 
16. 



18, 
21. 
23. 




or thus, 



ni 




y"^ 



StaccatOj and witli the f o]lowiiig fingering : 

T t 




Short and decided. 
Again like bar 1. 
The fingering thus : 




Short, The two following bars, crescendo. 

The accompaniment in the left hand^ even and smootlu 

The tum^ ronnd and distinct^ in the f ollowing maoner : 

■7^ 




25. Fingering : 




m 




80. From here to bar 88, crescendo. The accompaniment alway8 
legato, and the lowe8t note not to be held. 

F 2 



I 
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88. 
43. 

45. 
46. 



47. 



The bass with decision. The triplets of the right hand eqiial. 

Always two qiiavers bound together; the second of the two, 
rather staccato. Thej must be plajed in strict tirne. 

The triplets exactlj in tirne. 

It requires some attention to play this bar with common quavers, 
after the preceding bar with triplet quavers, without the least 
alteration in the tirne. 

A Pause. The following passages form a cadence. (See p. 55.) 
It depends in some measnre upon the pleasure of the per- 
former how long he will wait upon the panse, and how faat he 
mil execute the cadence. Some performers are inclined to wait 
on the pause too short a time^ which produces a certain appear- 
ance of restlessness. The passages should be delivered with clear- 
ness, brilliancj and rapidifcj. Fingering for the chromatic scale : 



&c. 







In some cases^ other fingerings for the chromatic scale are 
used^ as the študent will know from the Pianoforte SchooL 
The notes 




must be given muchritardando and diminuendo. The crotchet 
Etj, very piano ; and Eb so much so, that the hearer is obliged 
to listen attentivelj in order to catch the sound. 

If two pauses foUow each other on notes of the same value, 
the second is generallj kept longer than the jBrst. So here 
Eb must have a longer duration than Et| . 

Andantino. 
Bb major; | time; metronome, g| = 100. 

Those who find difficultj in keeping time, will do weU to count six 
quaver8, while leaming this movement. 
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It is particularlj melodions^ and shonld be delivered witli great 
expression; but, at the same tirne, with that simplicitj which is a pro- 
minent feature of the whole composition. 
Bar 

The first two quavers, loud and shoit. 

In the riglit hand, the first finger shonld be taken on "F, and 

the thmnb on G. 
Somewhat erescendo. 

The last chord not longer than its valne. 
From here, the same as from bar 1, bnt an octave lower. 
With mneh expression; legato; the tum, ronnd. 
A little diminuendo ; stricilj in time. 
17 and 18. Crescendoinascending; decrescendo in descending. The 
repetition of the note F in the left hand, with changing fingers. 
19 and 20. The same as in the two preceding bars. 
22. n the tum stands above the note on which it is to be made, it 
is given at once, withont striking the note first; thns. 



3. 
4. 

5. 

8. 

9. 
14. 
16. 




n it stands heyond the note, first give the note ; thos. 




26 and 26. In descending, always two semiqnavers bonnd together. 

The second of the two rather staccato, but soft. 

27 and 28. Similar to the preceding bars. 



29. The first gronp 




loud ; the following three 



bars soft and in a singingmanner. 
33 and 34. The first group, loud; the following, soft. 

36 and 36. As the two preceding bars. 

37 and 38. The same. 

39. Very soft and perdendosi. 
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I tirne; metronome^ J «» 152. 
Bar 

1. The deinisemiqxLavers^ light^ distmct^ and even. In the left hand^ 

a little crescendo : tlrns : 




Not to be accented as if it were written in | tirne. As it is 
in \ tirne, the fonrth quaver of the bar is not on an accented 
part, bat on an nnaceented part of the bar. 

The f ollowing short explanation of the different kinds of tirne ma; 
be usefol to those who are not sufficien% informed on the subject. 

The parts of abar.are either even, as |, f, |, .&c.; or they are 
nneven, as |, {, |, |, &c. 

Our feeling demands that the first part of the bar shotdd have a 

certain accentuation; for instance, in a | bar | p P I ; in a | bar |j* P P| ; 

in a g bar Ij^PPl; &c. 

A bar can be either divided into two or more bars, or it cannot be 
divided. 

If the bars of a composition cannot be divided, it is said to be in 
smple tirne. For instance, a piece written in J or | is in simple tirne. 

If the bars are so that each can be divided into two or more bars, 
the music is said to be in compotmd tirne. For instance, the | bar con- 
sists of two I bars ; the §, of two | ; the §, of three § ; the l^, of fonr 
|; the 3, of two |; &c. 

The componnd times have the same accentoation as those simple 
times of which they are compounded. Por instance, the accentuation 

ofthegtimeis||^^ ^ f[J\; of the i^ time, \f^ fPf 

^^\; ofthe|tune,||^p|f|iI . 

We see now that only compoimd times have more thaji one accen- 
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tuation in a bar. The firat of the accented parts has^ in such cases^ the 
strongest accent. Por instance, in § tirne, | p f T i- P T I 5 ^ t 

tirne, Ip^pi^l*!; &c. 

We know that in | tirne there is only one accented part. The 
quavers are therefore accented thus : I f T j* I* j* T I • This is con- 
sequently very diflferent from the § tirne, in which are two accented 
parts; thus : | P* !• f r f (• | . 

The Director of a musical performance, in beating the tirne, sinks 
his bdtan at the accented part of the bar (called Unesis), and lifts it at 
the unaccented one (or Arsis). 
Bar 
7, and the following two bars. The triplets of the left hand very 
distinct and even. It is advisable to practise them alone. 
14. The seniiqnavers strictlj in tirne, in accordance with the preceding 
bars. Quite legato. 

17. Always two semiquavers boiind together ; the second, rather short, 

but soffc. 

18. The chords rather loud and short. 

19. In the leffc hand, always two semiquavers bonnd together. The 

foUowing bars in a similar way. 
25 and 26. Bather crescendo. 
29. The sign sfz. to be exactly regarded. The chords, mezzo 

staccato. 
85. IVom this bar rather ritennto. Very piano. 
36. More ritennto. As piano as possible. The pause must be ap- 

propriately held. 

Tempo primo, 

I tirne; metronome, J = 76. 

Here we have the first theme again. With the same expression as 
before. 
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Bar 

5. The group of seimquavers of the left hand, clear and even. The 
crotchet in the right hand, marked. The following qiiavers 
soft, and well bonnd together. 
?• The quavers of the left hand not short, and striciljr kept their 

value* 
9. The demisemiquaver of the left hand, very clear, and the semi- 
quaver C, each Hmes/i. ThefoUowingchords, forte. The notes 
of each chord, exactly together, and not arpe^o. 
10. The left hand has G alone, qnite piano ; then G and F jf together ; 
and in the following bar G and Ft] together. This must be 
given \irith great delicacj and siniplicity, even and nnassmning. 
13. The second half of the bar is taken best with this fingering : 




ight hand. 



Left hand. 

14. The saine, an octave lower. 

16. With decision and energj. Loud and distinct. 

It is unnecessarj to comment here upon the character of the fore- 
going composition. If the študent has exactly foUowed the suggestions 
trith regard to expression and correctness, he will have become, through 
these practical means, well acquainted with it, and any forther sesthe- 
iical dissertation would be superflnous. 

It will therefore be sufficient to call his attention to the beautiful 
modnlations and successions of harmonies in some parts, and to the 
elevating simplicity in others, which altogether stamp this Pantasia as 
one of our noblest pianoforte compositions. 

The foUowing Sonata forms one Opus with the Pantasia. 
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Sonata, in C minob, foe thb Pianofoete, gokposed by Mozabt. 




It has been mentioned alreadj that this Sonata bdongs to tlie 
foregoing Fantasia. 

Both these compositions have a certain grandeur, wliich is parti- 
cularlj well suited to great orchestral compositions, as Sjmphonies, &c. 
It may be this circmnstance which has induced different musidans to 
arrange them for the orchestra. 

A^gainst this proceeding may be objected, that imdoubtedlj Mozart 
knew best whether these compositions were better adapted for the 
pianoforte or for the orchestra, and that in ali probabilitjr he wonld 
have written them himself for the orchestra, instead of the pianoforte, 
if they were more appropriate for the former. 

Allegro molto. 
C minor; | time; metronome, S = 88. 

The first movement of this Spnata contains 185 bars. It has the 
usual two parts of a Sonata. (See p. 29.) Not only the first part 
is to be repeated, but also the second. This is not mi£requenily the 
čase in older Sonatas, bnt seldom in comparatively new ones. 

Affcer the repetition of the second part, we have a short concluding 
part (see page 36), in which the theme is again introduced. 

With regard to the modulations, it will be seen that this movement, be- 
ginning in C minor, leads through the dominant-seventh-chord (bar 21) 
into a song-like melody (bar 23), in the key of Eb major, which is the 
relative major of C minor. At bar 36, we have a second melody, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged conclusion, which ends the first part (bar 71). 
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The folloving tbree bars pn^Hire for the le-eutrance of the theme ; 
the fiist liine for the repetition of the firet part, and the second dme 
for the comrnencement of the second part (bar 75). 

A fnrther expIan&tion of the construction of this movement is 
scucely necessarj, as we maj suppose the študent to have veli 
digested what haa been said alreadj tipou this sabject. He cannat 
have anj difficulty in discovering that, in the second part of this move- 
ment, the idess follow, with some slight alterations, in the same order 
as in the first part. 
Bar 
1. With deoision and eoergj. The crotchets, staccato and forte. 
3 and 4. Piano. The first two crotcbets, legato, and the followiug, 
staccato. 

The whole plirase, from bar 1 to bar 4, somevhat reseonbles 
a dialogue. Bar I and the drst half of bar S lesemble an 
energetic demand ; at the second half of bar 2, begins the rather 
timid replj. 
5 and 6 give a similar impression. 

It is not meant, of conrse, that the composer had the 

intentiou to repiesent a real dialogue, bnt that in this vaj he es- 

presses his emotions ; and it is onlj to facditate the right per- 

formance of such phiasee, that this resemblance is pointed out. 

9, The first half of the bar forte, and the second half piano. In 



the bass, . 



j the lower note not to 



be hdd longer than the higher, bnt ali eqnaL 
ringering for the right hand : 






;eimg for the left hand : 
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The same in the f ollowing bars. In the liglit hand, the last 
crotchet sforzato^ thus 




17 and 18. The crotchets of the left hand not to be held longer than 
their valne. 

21 and 22. The triplets of the right hand^ equal and legato. The 
second half of bar 22 soniewhat crescendo. The theme in the 
left hand^ distinct and energetic. It should be played a few 
times with the left hand alone, to ascertain whether it is pro- 
perljr accented. 

23. Soft and expressive. 

24. The first two quavers exactly staceato. 

26. As legato as possible. 

^ ^ 3 2 1 

27. Fingering 



^=^ 




If the same note is to be 



repeated^ it is^ in most cases^ advisable to change the fingers^ 
otherwise the touch will be stiff. 



30, Kngering: /[, p | » 7= EJ- ' 



^^. f=r=P= 



Here we take the 



thtimb on a black kej^ as the position of the hand aIlows it. 
In msinj instanoes^ however^ the legato as well as the evenness 
wonld sufEer^ if we were to take the thumb on a black key. 
This would, for example, be the čase in plajing scales. 



ringering for the left hand 



: 0:rM 



i-r 



34. What has been said at bar 27 about the fingering, is to be 
appliedhere. 

37. The minim E slightlj accented. 

38. The right hand crosses over the left, and has the melodj below 

the accompaniment. With nnaffected ezpression; soft, bat 
louder than the accompaniment. Eb accented. 
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41. The minim ¥$, accented. 

42 and 43. The same as bar 38 and 39. 

44. Porte. Crescendo. 



45. The second crotchet 




loud and short. 



49 and 50. The same as bar 44 and 45. 

51. Eather passionate, but strictljr in time, and even. 

56. Forte^ and rather staccato. 

59. From here to bar 62, rather crescendo. 

63. Forte. More crescendo. 

65. The triplets, pearling. (See page 5.) The sixth-chord (see 

page 21) of the left hand, not to be hdd. 

66. The crotchets, with decision and rather short. 
72. The theme in the left hand, well accented. 

75. At the beginning of the second part, the theme is in C major, 

instead of C minor. 
77. . The triplets of the right hand, very even. Pingering : 



\^^tin:i f^ ^ 




2 X2321X24 14 

83. The triplets of the left hand, very even and legato. 

84. Fingering for the left hand : 

XIX 




X3 1 




89, and the foUowing bars. In the left hand, fche lowest note of each 



triplet somewhat accented; thus 



^^■' 



but not 



held, and so given as not to interrapt the evenness of the triplet.. 



Therefore not thus 
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98. Very soft, but clear. 

99. A p&use. 

The following is a repetition of that whicli we have alreadj 

had, with the differenoe that it is partij in C minor, instead of 

Eb major. We shall therefore go on direcdj to the appended 

concluding bars. 

168. The crotchet C in the right hand, not to be beld longer than its 

value. 

In the following bars, the theme must be distinctlj accented 

in each hand« 

175. The shake here, begins witli its principal note; thus: 

JT. 

&c. and not with its anxiliary 



&c. Tet there are 




note, thus 



cases where the second way is preferable, which we must notice 
where they occur in the course of our studies. The shake, to 
be distinct and even, should be practised at jBrst slowly. 
There are diffeirent fingerings for the shake. The most usual are, 

taking the first and second or the second and third fingera altematelj. 

The following is a good fingering for insuring deamess : 

1323 1323 




It is not necessaij that the shake be plajed in semiqnaver8. Those 
who are able to play it well, may execute it as f ast as they think proper ; 
taking for granted that strict time is kept in the accompanim^t. 

The shake has two concluding notes, which are generallj indicated 



in smaU aotes; thus 




-G- 



^ 



Even where they are not in- 



dicated, they must not be omitted in playing, except when the shake is 
of short duration, or when similar notes f ollow ; also in an uninterrupted 
snccession of shakes (called a chain of sAaies) the concluding notes 
may sometimes be omitted. 



i 
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Bar 

176, and the following bars. The fourth crotchet of each bar, aocented. 
The triplets verj even^ and not thns : 



s 




[a »pa 



^ 



^ 



182 and 183. Verj diminuendo, bnt in strici tirne. 

185. The minim chord not to be held longer than itsvalue. 

When the študent has leamt the whole movement, he shonld ascertain 
whether he plajs it, from the beginning to the endi exactly in the pre- 
scribed tempo, so as not to be slower or faster in the last» bar, than in 
the first. 

Eb major; | time; metronome, J^=s60. 

The I time is usuallj indicated thus: (? . Thesign (B is 

used in §, or Jlla breve time, which has only one accented part in each 
bar, like the | and f time. 

While practising the following adagio, the študent should count eight 
quayers in the bar. 

He will soon be aware that this movement, which contains 57 
bars, is of aremarkablj tender and impressive character; and that it 
must be delivered with great delicacy, and withtrue expression, perfecily 
free from affectation. 

Besides, the perf ormer must never neglect to give the melody, though 
soft, yet in a fuller tone than the accompaniment, similar to what it 
would be, if sung by a good singer. (See page 7.) 

The form of this adagio resembles parily the form of the first move- 
ment, and also partly that of a variation. We have a modulation from 
E b major to B b major which (in bar 16) leads back to the thieme. In bar 
17, we have the theme again, with slight alterations. Prom bar 24, a 
new idea in Ab major is introdučed; this is led through different keys, 
and followed again by the theme, slightly varied, bar 41. 
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The succeeding bais contain neadj &e same in the tonic^ as we had 
beforeinthedominant. 

Bar 

In conseqdence of taking 



the thmnb on Ab> it is impossible to keep the quaver Eb its 
foU value ; but the smoothness of the demisemiquavers in the 
melodj will be in this way insured. 
3. The three last semiqTiayers mezzo staccato. 

6. Very delicate. Mezzo staccato. 

7. The crotchet rest, at the end of the bar, mnst be kept strictlj. 





10. With great expression. The note Al^ in (jl\) ^ ' some - 

what accented« 

11, The note F accented in f\) l^fj^j — and C J in 





The deniisetniqnavers, veiy crescendo. 
12, Eather animated, bnt strictlj in tirne. 

14. Very calm and even. One hand imitating the other. 

15. The first half of the bar, crescendo ; the second half, decrescendo. 

16. The chords in the bass, loud. The following demisemiqnavers, 

legato, even, and decreseendo in aseending. (See page 58.) 

17. The tum, round, and not too fast. (See page 64.) 

19. The semiquaver At] in the leffc hand, slightljr accented, 

21. The peculiar accentuation of the demisemiquavers, indicatedwith 

P'/'P'/' ^^ ^® w®ll observed. 

23. The last sixty-fourth (Eb), not short, bnt bound with the fol- 
. lowing quaver. 

24. In repeating the same note in the leffc hand, the fingers to be 

changed. 
29. The passages which are printed in small notes, fast, leggiere and 
pearling. 
This bar and the following need not be taken strictlj in time. 
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34.» The beautiful modulation^ wliich here commences^ graduallj more 
and more animated. 

87. The last four semiquavers with emphasis, and somewhat ritenuto. 

88. Very smooth and even, and in a wavy motion. Strictlj in tirne. 

It shotdd be practised at first slowly^ and with particnlar 
čare that none of the notes are held together. 
40. The last fonr notes^ a httle ritenuto. 



46. Kngering 



46. 




&c. 



With tender expression ; mezzo staccato. The left hand imitating 
the right. 

50. Bather crescendo. The quavers in the left hand exactly their 
value. 

51 and 62. Similar to bar 29 and 80. The pause on the minim in bar 
62, must be appropriatelj hdd. The foUowing passage, briUiant, 
crescendo, and stringendo. The three semiquavers diminuendo 
and stringendo. The note Atl , piano and held ; the note Ab , very 
piano, and to be held longer than the preceding At] . If pauses 
follow each other, as here, the last is generally held the longest. 
(See page 68.) 

58. Leggiere and elegant. The tum, roond, thus. 




56. 



57. 



The first half of the bar, diminuendo. In the second half of the 
bar, the chord of the right hand, loud, and the demisemiquavers 
of the left hand, loud, and with changing fingers. 

Very diminuendo. The last four demisemiquavers rather ritenuto. 



Molto Allegro, 
C minor ; 3 time ; metronome gI» = 80. 

As this movement begins with an incomplete bar (see page 46), we 
shall count the bars from the first complete bar. It will be seen that it 
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consists of 319 bars. It is written in triple time, having always two 

unaccented parts of the bax after one accented part. (See page 70.) 
The triple tirne is particularlj snitable for compositions of a livelj 

and animated character. The Waltz and the Scherzo are written in this 

tirne. 

The comrnon tirne, which has always one unaccented part after one 

accented part, is on the whole more nsed for compositions of a more 

important character. But there are many exceptions to this. 

Bar 
1. The third crotchet is to be tied together with the first crotchet 
of the following bar. The &st crotchet of the bar is conse- 
qnently held from the bar before. The second crotchet is bonnd 
with the first, but not with the third crotchet. This should be 
exacilyregarded. 
8. Strictly in tirne. Some performers are inclined to tarry a little 
here after the second crotchet, by which the flow of the rhythm 
is disturbed. 

16. n the appoggiatura is to be given short, it is generally written 
as a quaver with a little stroke throngh it, thus "f ; and if it 
is to be long, it is written with a note having half the value of 
the note which follows. Por instance, an appoggiatura written 





thus, ( fh r H^j' is generally executed thus. 



But this is not an unalterable rule. In many cases, it must be 
entirely left to the taste of the performer how he will play such 
omamental notes. 

21. Short, and with energy. In the right hand, arpeggio. 

25. A pause. 

26 and 27. Piano, but with dedsion, and strictly in tirne. 

45. The seventh chord (see page 21) loud, and rather arpeggio. 

The pause to be well regarded. 

46. We have often taken an opportunity to recommend a strict ob- 

servance of evemiess in playing groups of notes of equal value, 
like those which are here in the accompaniment of the left hand. 
Passages like these may seem very easy to the študent, before 
he begins to pay particular attention to them. It is only after 

G 
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having practised them mnch^ and with indefadgable attention^ 
that he wiU perceive wliat a great charm tliere is in a smooth 
and clear deliverj of them. Indeed^ the deep impression which 
a good performer produces, consists, to a great extent, in the par- 
ticular regard which he pays to the execntion of such seemingly 
insignificant notes. 
56 and 57. With a certain emphasis. 



J thus, /> g* rry f tjt^ 



59. Somewhat crescendo ; thus, 'ff\\ ^ \ \ \ iftP Legato. 



61. "Hie same. 

66. With the right hand. 

67. With the left hand. Forte. A Kttle crescendo. 

75, and the following bars. The first two quavers, loud. Eather 

crescendo. 
78. l^e fingers to be changed in the right hand, in repeatmg the 

same notes. 

In the left hand, the crotchet not to be hdd longer or shorter 

than its value. 
95. The left hand lies here rather far over the right; thoughthis 

shonld prove a Httle inconvenient, the tempo must not be dis- 

turbed in any way. 
97 to 102. This passage very crescendo and energetic. The chords 

of the left hand, sforzato, and not arpeggio, but jBrmly together. 

The crotchet in bar 102, short and loud. 
142 and 145. Of the two pauses, the second must be held longer 

than the first. 
148 and 149. The crotchets of the right hand not longer than their 

value. 
154. The chords, short, loud and arpeggio; as we have had them 

before. 
177 and 178. With much emphasis, but unaffected. 

187. With the right hand. The last quaver (FJ:) with the left hand. 

188. With the left hand. 

213, and the foUowing bars. The chords of the left hand, loud and 

decided. 
219 and 220. Rather crescendo. 
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221. The theme again. Piano. 

229. The followiiig bars must not be taken strictlj in the prescribed 
tempo, hut a piacere ; and there follow geveral pauses. The 
tirne mnst not be retarded suddenlj, bat gradnallj, so that bar 
241 woidd be quite adagio, and the pause in bar 242 would be 
held much longer than the preceding pauses. 

244. Again strictlj in tirne. 

247 and 248. The chord, short, loud and firm. 

293 to 308. The dotted minims, which are at first in the left hand, and 
at bar 301 are taken up by the right hand, must always be distinct. 

311. The first crotchet of this and the foUowing bar rather shorter 
than their value. 

815 and 816. The same. 

818 and 319. The chords, short, loud, and precisely together. 



" La Consolation/' Andantb poe the Pianoforte, composed by 

DuSSEK, 

The Consolation consists of an Introduction in 29 bars, and of an 
Andante in 174 bars. The latter begins with an incomplete bar. 

The študent abeadj knows that, in numbering the bars, we always 
begin with the first complete bar. 

Also at the commencement of the single parts into which this com- 
position is divided we find the incomplete bar, which in this čase makes 
a complete bar with the preceding incomplete bar. 

The študent has to mind that he does not tarry at the end of a part, 
but that he plays the last bar of the part quite in time with the first bar 
of the following part. 

This composition abounds not only in beautiful melodies and fine 
harmonious combinations, but it is also remarkable for its fitmess to the 
purpose for which it is written. 

The Introduction is an expression of grief . Nothing couid be more 
appropriate than this effusion of sympathy with the grief which the 
Consolation is intended to soothe. 

Even affcer the beginning of the Consolation itseK (Andante con 
moto), the composition soon relapses into a moumftd melody, in B b 

G 2 
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minor (bar 25). There is introduced scarcelj any cheering idea 
till bar 91, in E b major ; and this is soon again followed by the more 
serious and rnild theme in Bb major (bar 127). 

The composer nnderstood the natnre of grief too well, to compose 
a Consolation in the light and playM character of a Waltz or Scherzo, 
as some musicians have done. It may be remarked here, that onr great 
masters in composition were true psjchologists; they nnderstood the 
human sonl, with its emotions and passions. (If the študent is not yet 
acquainted with Mozarfs Don Giovanni and Gluck^s Iphigenia in 
Tauris, we hope he will very soon know them thoroughly. Nowhere 
could" he find a better proof of the truth of our assertion.) 



Intročhizione, Adcigio non troppo. 
Bb major; | time; metronome, J = 88. 




very legato,, 



with the exception of one quaver in each bar, which is stac- 
cato. This staccato, which must be very soffc, is in some editions 
printed with a dash (i ), instead of with a dot. But the latter 
is here more suitable, as the dash is usually «mployed to iiidicate 
a very short and marked staccato. 



4. 



The bass, ^ 




&c. with expression and some- 



what prominent, but soft. 
6. Crescendo. 

8. The semiquavers of the right hand, very legato. 
10. Bather crescendo. 
11 and 12. The single semiquavers, short. 

22 and 23. The descending octaves of the left hand, very even, legato 
and crescendo. 

24. The first chord, loud ; the others, diminuendo. 

25. Sotto voce (in an under-tone) ; not indistinct. 

27. The semiquavers of the left hand so evenly connected with those 
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of the right hand^ ihat the entrance of the latter is not to be 
perceived. 

28. Crescendo. The highest note (A) somewhat accented. 

29. With much expression, soffc, and ritardando. The last chord 

arpeggio. 

Andante con moto. 

Bb major; | time; metronome, J = 92. 
Bar 

1. Where the damper pedal is indicated, it must be used ; but not 
before we have leamt the whole piece, (See page 14.) 

5. In the left hand, D must be weU bound with B b . This requires 
attentive practising, as both notes are to be taken with the 




thumb; thus, /f h F H Bb must be given staccato. 



but soft 
11. E b and F in the right hand, with a soft staccato. The tum, round, 

and not too fast. 
15. Bather crescendo. 

21. The m in ini in the bass can only be held with the assistance of the 

pedal. This bar ought to be taken much crescendo. 

22. The first chord, sforzato. The last two notes, piano. 

23. The last chord, soft and short. Ali parts, with marks of repetition, 

must, of course, be repeated. 

24. We must not wait after the end of this bar, but keep strict time 

in going on to bar 25. 

25. The following two parts, each of which is to be repeated, have five 

flats. The first part begins in B b minor, and leads to D b major, 
the relative major of B b minor. The second leads back again 
from D b major to B b minor, where it ends. The character of 
these parts is moumfal and serious. The tempo may be taken 
a little slower than before; but the difference should be very 
shght. Prom bar 25 to 32, the notes of the right hand must 
be held exactly their value. The semiquavers of the left hand, 
legato, even, very soft and distinct. 
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80. The note G in the right liand, eoft and clear, witlii the iovath finger. 
'We mnst take particnlar notice that this is done without gi^ing 
tlie note D \> short, wliich is the last semiguaver of the preceding 
bar. 

85. The Beimquavers in the left liand, short; therighthand, legato, 

87. The Mane. 

39. Strong. The octf^vea in the left hand, loud and staccato. 

41. Piano. The quavers of the left hand soft and štaccato. 

42. The last quaver of this bar, which must be lather accented, has 

two seiniqnavers as accompaniment ; thns 




as it is incorrectlj given in some editions. 
The lower notes in the right hfmd must be exactly hdd irith the 
thumb; thus: 




52. The same exactness in the left hand. 

64. The last qiiaver in the right hand (P) accented. The appoggiatura 
not to be held, Incorrect plajers sometimes tske it thus. 



: this must be avoided. 

As a double minim note in the left hand is to be held from the 
preceding bar, E t] must be ttien with the fourth finger, gliding 
■1 "-vn from E|7 of the preceding bar ■with this finger. 



: The 8emiqnaver E£l, soft and tather short. 
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59. The themeagaLainBb major; in elpression and tempo^ like bar 
1. With regard to the following bars, there remains little to 
remark, as they are nearly the same as we have leamt ahready. 

67. Here begins a group of triplets in semiquavers, with which the 
theme is varied. These triplets onght to be very rouad ; the 
highest note, which has the theme, rather marked; with an 
expression similar to that of the theme itself. Also the right 
accentuation in the left hand must be well regarded, particularly 
the binding of the notes where the thnmb is to be drawn from 
D to B b, and B b is to be given short and soffc. (See page 85, 
bar 5.) 



74. Pingering for the left hand : 
78. Kngering: 





88. Forte. Towards the end of the bar, diminuendo. 

91. Et> major. Con špirita. More animated than before. A little 

faster in tempo. In a cheering špirit. 
93 and 94. These two bars erescendo. The bass in octaves, short 

and decided. 
97. The left hand, distinet, short and piano. 
99 to 102. The right hand in the scale-passages pearhng (see page 5) 

and smooth. In ascending, erescendo ; and in descending, de- 

crescendo. In the left hand, the first chord of each bar sfz, 
104 and 105. Elegant. The two semiquavers, significant and short. 

The chords of theleffc hand very piano, but clear; arpeggio and 

not to be held. 
106. This bar leads to the repetition of the part. We must be 

careful that there is no nnevenness where the right hand takes 

up the passage of the left hand. 
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107. After the repetition, we go on directly from bar 105 to bar 107, 
without repeating bar 106. In the foUowing bara, the accompa- 
niment of the left hand very even and distinct. This shonld 
be practised alone, befoTe it is taken with both hands together. 
(About accompanjing groups, see page 81, bar 46.) 

109. The melody is in sjncopations, — ^a displacing of the accent, which 
gives it a rather animated charaeter. This is also indicated by 
the composer with the words Con AffeUo. 

118. Pearling, and rather leggiere. 

122 to 126. Very even and smooth. 

126. There must not be any unevenness, where the left hand takes up 

the passage of the right hand. Legato throughout, and with 
the greatest equality in touch. A litile ritenuto, but not more 
so than to bring the following bar in the same tempo in which 
we have had the theme before. 

127. Here we have the theme again in B b major. 

184. At the end of this bar, a variation of the theme begins in 
demisemiquavera. The remarks upon the variation in triplets, 
page 87, must also be observed here. 

142. The fine effect of F Ij in the bass. 




while F jf is held in the chord of the right hand, must not escape 
the studenfs notice. 
146. The fingering as in a similar passage (page 87, bar 78). 

155. The secondhalf of the bar, crescendo. 

156. The first half of the bar, forte; the second half, diminuendo. 

XL3 4 3 

159. The groups of demisemiquavers in the left hand. 




sotto voce, but at the same time very distinct. Again we must 
remind the študent of the often-recommended evenness in the 
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executioii of such groups, as it is by manj plajers not snfficientlj 
observed, and groups like the above soiind often more like 

^' ' ' Such deformities must be carefally avoided. 




167. The bass somewhat crescendo. The octaves of the left hand, even. 
169. Crescendo. Even. 
170 and 171. Diminuendo. 

172. The chords soft, and to be held rather below their value. 

173. Terj even and legato, so that the changuig of the hands isi not 

to be perceived. It must sound as if each note had a finger 
for itself . None must be hdd longer than the other. If, in 
cases such as this, the notes are written upwards, and the 



rest undemeath 




the right hand has to 



• 

execute the passage; if the notes are written downwards, and 



the rest is above 




it is for the left hand. 



This passage is to be plajed morendo, or djing away; it is 
consequently gradually slower and softer. 
174. The note B b in the bass not to be held above its value. 



Sonata, in G majoe (Op. 14, No. 2), composed for the Piano- 

PORTB BY Beethoven. 

This beautifcd Sonata, which consists of three movements, has more 
of elegance than of that stirring passion which is to be found in many 
of Beethovetfs later works. 

In numbering the bars, beginning with the first faU bar (see 
page 46), we leam that the first movement (Allegro) has 200 bars; the 
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seoond movement (Andante) has 93 bars ; and the third movement 
(Scherzo^ Allegro assai) has 254 bars. 

Beethoven has sometimes published two or morecompositionsunder 
one opus-number. This is aLso here the čase; and it explains why the 
sonata is marked Op. 14^ No. 2. The stndent should in fature 
become acquamted also with Op. 14^ No. 1^ which is a fine sonata in E 
major. 

Allegro, 

G major; | tirne; metronome^ J ss 80. 

The first part of this movement concludes at bar 63, in D major, 

and is to be repeated; the seoond part leads back to G major, where it 

ends. We find here conseqaently the usual form of a Sonata, with 

which the stndent is ah'ead7 acqnainted. 

Bar 

1 to 3. The gronps of semiqnavers mnst be played particnlarljr soft 

and legato, and in a wavy motion. In the leffc hand, the two 

notes before each chord are to be held, and not to be struck 



again; thns. 



4. The semiquaver B in the right hand, soffc and staccato ; thus. 





5. The note A, a little accented. 

6 and 7. Verj expressive. Diminuendo ; but not retarded in tirne* 
The third note of each group has a soft staccato ; it should 
not be very short. The first note of each group slightlj ac- 



cented 




&c. The semiquavers in the left 



hand, legato, but not to be held together. 
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8. Here we have in the leffc hand a successioii of groups of four semi- 
gnavers; whicli extends to bar 24. Easy as it inay seem to be^ 
it reqmres to be practised with the left hand alone, in order to 
insnre that smoothness which is the great chann in the execation 
of groups of this kind. Not only that which is difficnlt and 
complicated^ but every thing which fiirthers onr purpose, alike 
claims our attention. 

11. In the right hand^ the fingers mnst be changed^ while repeating 
note D. The melodj throughout in a faU tone, but soffc and 
with an unaflfected expression. 

18. In the right hand, the two last semiquavers staccato. 

15. The appoggiatura round and clear. 

20. The sextuplet in the right hand to be plajed with four seniiguavers 
in the left hand. It should, at first, be practised thus : 



m 



^§= 



^ 



&c. 



-t 



But, in this way, the four semiquavers of the left hand will 
be unequal; and it requires some practising, in order to playit 
with each hand as evenly as possible. The nielody must be 
especially smooth, evenif it could not be without saerificing, to 
a certain extent, the evenness of the accompanying group ; thus. 



fjte 




which is, at ali events, better than thus. 



m 




^ 



wt 
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24. Crescendo. Strictly in tirne. 

26. The first Aj short and strong; the other^ slightly ritenuto^ and 

rather marked. 
27 and 28. Fingering : 




if i?if 



i ? i H ? h 



In such passages^ a simple fingering^ as here^ is in most cases 



preferable« In the left hand^ the seniiquavers . 
not to be held. 



^ 



t 



&G. 



31 and 32. The fingering the same as in bar 27 and 28. 

33. The second quayer somewhat accented. Legato. 

34. Similar. 

85. In the second half of the bar, the semiquavers with the left 



hand ; thus, r^ 




36. The semiquavers in the left hand, accented, and rather held, so as 
to make them appear a continuation of the melody ; thus. 




89 and 40. Crescendo. The double notes (thirds) in the left hand, 

marked. 
41, and the following bars. Legato, leggiere and crescendo. The 

fingering thus. 
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X 3 



X 






tit U^^ 



"N 



m-^m 



cres. 




The quavers in the left hand not to be held too long, and 
not arpeggio. The want of exactness, in giving the notes of a 
chord together, is such a common fault, that we have abeadj 
taken different opportnnities to wam against it. (See page 64.) 

47. Here begin two melodies together, in treble and bass, resembling, 
so far, a vocal duett. Each mdodj must be plajed with a 
certain prominence, and with due expression ; at the same tirne, 
soft and legato. Beware of anj exaggeration in the accentua- 
tion. (See page 58.) 

60. The sign sfz. in this bar and in the following bars must be strictljr 
observed. 

62. To be held exactly its value, and bound to the foUowing bar. 

63. Rano. Not to be held. 

64. At the beginning of the second part, the theme is in G minor. 

68 and 69. In order to give the succession of different chords more 
effectivelj, the note G in bar 67, Fjf in bar 68, andFt| in bar 
69, shonld be accented; biit not more so than is necessarj for 
the purpose indicated. 

70 and 71. The left hand begins with the motivo of the theme^ which 
is imitated by the right hand. It shonld be practised at first 
with each hand alone, to satisfy onrselves that it is given in 
each with dne accentuation and smoothness. 
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72 and 73. In the left hand, qmte legate, without any jerking. 
78 and 79. These two bars crescendo. 

80. Very piano. Somewhat ritennto. The senuquavers of the left 

hand not to be hdd together, and the second not held longer 
than the first, but rather shorter. 

81. Strictlj in tempo, and with much strength and energj. The 

melodj, which lies in the left hand, while the right hand has 
the accompaniment in triplets, must be given prominently (see 
page 6), and the signs for legato and stax;cato exactly observed. 
Thismelody, whichis only a modulation and prolongation of the 
theme, leads bar 86 to G minor, bar 91 to P minor, and bar 98 
to the dominant-seventh-cord of E b major. (See page 22.) 
Should it be fonnd difficult to play the melody with the accom- 
paniment evenly and smoothly, it will be better to practise the 
melody at &st alone, and affcerwards with the accompaniment, in 
the following manner : 



^^^^^^fe 




In this way, the študent must gradually overcome the uneven- 
ness of the triplets, and not give them thus. 



p 



& 



or thus 




102. The semiquavers 




with emphasis j the last, short. 



103, 104, 105, and 106, In each of these bars, the first note marked* 



i 
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107 and 108. The deimseimqiiavers, legate. This passage occurs three 
times, viz. the first tirne, bar 107 and 108; the second tirne, 
bar 109 and 110 ; and the third tirne, bar 111 and 112. To 
avoid monotonj, it may be taken the first tirne loud, the second 
tirne soft, and the third tirne loud again. In the left hand, in 
bar 107, the crotchet D, sforzato, with the thumb, which mnst 
be replaced by the fourth finger, without striking the key again. 

109 and 111. The crotchet D, sforzato, withthe thnmb. 

115. Thetriplets, round and very piano, but distinct. 

117. Prom here, crescendo. 

122. Always two seniiquavers bound together ; the second rather short. 
Strictly in tirne. Not thus. 





123. The last note (Bb) staccato. 



124. The accentuation of the first three notes thus 



125. From here to bar 187, we have abnost exactly a repetition of 

that which we know ab:eady. 
187. Here the motivo of the theme is taken up again. In a wavy 

motion, and soft. 
189. The last semiquaver (B) staccato. 

195. The staccato, very soft. The chord in the left hand held from 

the preceding bar. 

196. Legato, soft, and with much.expression, but not retarded in tirne. 

197. and the following bars. Always strictly in tirne. The quaver in 

bar 200, short. 

Andante 

C major ; | tirne; metronome, J = 100. 
This movement, the second of the Sonata, consists of a March-like 
theme, which is varied in different ways. It is divided into smaUparts, 
most of which are to be repeated. 
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Sar 

1. The quavers, soft and aliort, and not arpef^o. The ii 

before the lirst bar, thns. 



boiind with C. G most be plajed strictly as a 3emiqaaver, 
and not as a qaaver, as some peiformers are inclined to 
take it. 

2. The Becond liitlf of the bar, legato. 

4. The same. 

6. Short. 

6. Crescendo. The mininij sforzato. 

7. More crescendo. The minim, sforzato. 

8. Piano. Short. 

9. Legato. The ahake, neat and distinct. (Seepage77.) 

14. Short and lond. The notes of each chord finDly together, fmd 
not arpe^o. 

16. The last note of the bar (O) exactlj as a semiquaver. Hot short, 

but bound with the following bar. 

17. The second and the foorth chord, sforzato ; aH of them short. 

19. Piano; weU bound, 

20. A aoft staccato. 

21. From here to bar 36j the melodj of the theme is in the left hand ; 

it rnust be plajed with dne espression and ptominence. 
26 and 27. These two bars, crescendo; and the minims, sforzato. 
82. The crotchet G, stronglj accented. 

37. Each crotchet, sforzato, zmd bound with the following quaver. The 
~--~ver, softr and rather short, 

lezzo staccato here, and in following bars, iequires a peculiar 
ih. It is a heavy staccato, as if the planer could not easily 
e his Gngers. 



These two bars, which aie in accoidance with bar 6 and 7 
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of the theme, much crescendo ; the crotchets particularlj ac- 
cented, and strictly held. 
50. The crotchet G strongljr accented. The seiniquaver-triplet dis- 
tinct, and its last note (G) not staccato. 

58. The crotchet C sforzato. ^ The triplet distinct, and the last note 

(C) not staccato. 

59. The third/ fourth, seventh and eighth qiiavers aceented. 

62. Of the last three quavers two are to be bound, and the third (G) 

is to be given staccato; thus. 




63. After the repetition of the preceding part, bar 62 is omitted, and 
we go on directly from bar 61 . to bar 63. The eipressiou of 
the last three qiiayers in bar 63 is the same as in bar 62. 

67. Very tender and sofk. 

68. In the new variation of the theme, which begins here, the right 

hand has semiquavers, which must be plajed particularlj softlj 

and elegantly. 
73 and 74. These two bars prescendo. 
84. The sign sfz, must be exactly observed. 
88. The theme again qmte simple. Short and soft. The following 

bars are quite piano and staccato. 
91 and 92. Qmte piano and staccato. 
93. Loud and firm. Not short, but exaGtly its due value. 

Scherzo, Allegro assai, 

G major ; § time ; metronome, J = 84. 

The last movement of the G major Sonata has nearly the form of a 
Scherzo, as explained page 43. The single parts, however, are here 
not separated. We have therefore the following construction : 

The first part, from the beginning to bar 23. The second part, from 
bar 23 to 64, Connecting bars, which lead to the Trio, from bai* 64 
to 73. The first part of the Trio (C major), from bar 73 to 88. The 
second part of the Trio, from bar 88 to 124. Connecting bars, leading 
from the Trio back to the theme, from bar 124 to 138. The theme 
again, as in the beginning (G major), from bar 138 to 189. A 
prolonged eonclusion, from bar 189 to the end. 

H 
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Bar 

1 to 7. Spriglitljr, and with lightness, Strictlj in tirne. The qnavers 
short. Cjf in bar 2, as we]l as in bar 6, with a rather sharp 
staccato. 

10, and the fo]lowing bars. The stacea,to in the right hand, and in the 
chords of the left hand, sharp and loud. 

15. • Fingering of the left hand : 




21. The fiist quaver rather short. 

22. The samq. 

23. The chord fiiU, firm and lond ; to be held during the entire bar, 
27> 31> and 35. The same. The triplets in the intermediate bars 

ligbt, elegant and smooth, 
39 and 40. Short and very piano. 
41 and 42. In order to keep tirne exactly in these two bars, it is ad- 

visable to count while practising. 
65 to 70. The single quavers, as well as the quaver-chords, short and 

lond. 
71 and 72. Connt, and be particnlarlj careM in keeping tirne. 
73. The melody, which commences here, mnst be given with simr 

plicitj, bnt at the same time with dne expression, while the left 
. hand accompanies softlj. 
77. In the left hand, the third finger on B b, and the fonrth on A. 

B b is a crotchet, and conseqnently to be held, and bonnd with 

A. 
79. Ab and G, similar to Bb and A in bar 77. 
89, and the following bars. The qnavers sforzato. 
97, and the two following bars. The qnavers sforzato. 



120. Fingering for the left hand : 




Legato. 



138. The pause must not be overlooked. 
167 tol 75. It is advisable to count here, in order to ascertain whether 
the time is strictlj kept. Grradually more and more piano. 
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181^ and the three followiiig bars. Crescendo. The lowest notes in 
the left hand 




r • ' «f ♦ ' ^r 



most be accented in the way indicated. 
185, and the three fo]lowing bars. The accent is on the demisemi- 
qiiavers, and not on the semigoavers. We must not accent it as 
if the demisemiqaaver weTe an appoggiatura ; therefore not thus^ 







S&c. 



191. The third quaver (D), soft and staccato. 

193. The same. 

195. The first quaver staccato; the second sforzato, and bound with 

the third. 
201, and the two following bars. Fingering : 




Somewhat crescendo. The qiiavers of the left hand, short. 

204 to 208. Crescendo. 

209, and the following bars. The quavers of the left hand, short. 
214. The same as before, with the difference, that the right hand is to 
be crossed over the left, instead of the left hand over the right. 
287. The triplets in the left hand, exact and ronnd. The lowest note 

(G) not to be held longer than its valne. 
139. C jj: with a rather sharp staccato. 
149, to the end. Diminuendo, but not retarded in tirne. 

Some musicians, who have heard Beethoven play his own com- 
positions, assert that he frequently deviated from the tempo, as well as 
from the accentuation indicated. In one of Beethoven^s biographies, 
an analjsas of his perfonnance of the foregoing sonata in G major is 

H 2 
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given, whicli Bhow3 that he mast have taken great liberties mdeed, as 
in many places his oim indications, as we find them in tlie piece, are 
entirely disregarded. 

The reaaons Thy this way of playing has not been adopt«d here, ate 
the following : 

The assertions alludedto above are not siifficiently antheiiticated, as 
they aie contradicted by othet musiciaus wbo have also heard Beethoven 

But even if the great nLast«r did allow himself license in the inter- 
pretation o( Ms own music, it does not follow that we must imitate 
him. A genius may dare to do what others cannot do witb impunity. 
This is to be seen ia many of Beethovea's imitators, in composition as 
well as in pianof orte-playing. 



"Ikvitation pour la Valse" (Auppoildkrdng zdm Takze), Op.'65, 

COMPOSED BT C, M. VON WeBBE. 

There is 8carcely aiiy other pianoforte composition so iiniverBally 
knowQ and admired as "VPeber^s Invitatim. It consists of an introduc- 
tory Moderato of 35 bars, of a Waltz-lite AJlegro vivace of 374 bars, 
and of a short concluding Moderato of 10 bars. 

It is evident that the fiist Moderato, somewhat resembling a vocal 
duett, represents the Invitation, and the following Allegro vivace the 
Dance itself. The short Moderato after the dance, with vhich the piece 
concludes, seems to representthe usual parting compliments. 
The composition is in D t> major (with five flats). 
Sometimes composers nse the enharmonic key of C ^ major instead 
(see page 17), but the key of Db major is oftener used, as it has the 
smaUest nomber of signatuies, and is conaequently more simple. 

But if there occur, in the course of the composition, modulations 
into keys with sharps, as, for instance, into A major or into D major, 
the composition is generaUy more easily unitten and read in C tf major 
gor. 

have the key of A major in a composition written in 
four sharps need to be couiit«racted by naturals ; but 
of A major, if the composition ia written in X)b major, 
si be couuteracted by naturals, and three sharps added. 
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The same is generally observed witli regard to F Jj! major and Gb major, 
and sometimes withB major (five sharps) andCb major (sevenflats). 

If, however, there is a great difference in the nnmber of sharps or 
flats in one of two enharmonic keys, that which has the smallest. nnm- 
ber is always preferred. 

A composition is therefore never written in Pb major (with eight 
flats), instead of E major (with four sharps) ; or in E ft major (with 
eleven sharps), instead of F major (with one flat) ; or in D J( major (with 
nine sharps), instead of E b major (with three flats) ; or in B J major 
(with twelve sharps), instead of C major (with neither flat nor sharp). 

If a key has more than seven sharps or flats, one double sharp or 

flat (or more) mnst be nsed. The twelve sharps in B $ major are, for 

example, 

11. U. 
Ax 

It wonld be useless to leam the signatures of keys in which whole 

pieces are never written, but that now and then they are used in the 

course of a piece, for the sake of correctness in writing and facility in 

reading. The študent will not unfrequently find chords weU known to 

liim, as 



1. 


2. 3. 


4. 5. 


6. 


7. 8. 


9. 10. 


M 


Cx 


Dx 


Etf 


Fx 


Gx 




writtenin their enharmonic change; thus. 




Bar 
laiid2. Rngering: 



Moderato. 
Db major; | time; metronome, J =116. 



- Wui r '"' jjj 




3 12 
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Bar 2, slightly crescendo. 
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The whole phrase, from bar 1 to this bar, with a fidl but soft 

toach, and gtaaioso. 
The first not« of the bar not to be hdd aboveits vaLue. 
The same. 
The BecoDd doabIe-quavet not to be held above ita valne. The 

seventh-chord (see page 21), firm and with decision, and to be 

bound vith the ttiad (see p^ 19) of the folloving bar. 
Tbs appo^atura in the left hand, not too &tst; distmot and 

deboate. 
The 9eniiquavers in the ri^t hand, cleat, simple and ezpressive ; 

not two or more of thoa held t<^ether, thns. 




whtrh is, of couise, very bad. 

16. The tura, verj ronnd and distmct. 

17 to 26. In these bars, the melody lies alternatel; in the right hand 
and in the left. It must always be very predommant, as it would 
be in a vocal duett ; but at the same time soft and l^ato, 
The študent will do well to play it at first alone ; thus. 



to ascertain that he gives it as is here described. 
The shake distinct and elegant. Not retorded in time. 
triplet tound, Mid not thus. 



16. The mdod; of the left hand, predominant; with espression, 
3ut soft. 
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30, and the two fo]lowiiig bars. Eather crescendo. 

33. and the two followmg bars. Decrescendo. 

34. Somewhat retarded towards the end of this bar. 

35. The group of small notes particnlarlj rbnnd end tender. The chord 

with the pause, soft, not arpeggio, and dulj held. 



Mlegro vi/vace. 

Db major; | tirne; metronome, d» = 76. 

This Allegro consists of several parts, most of them are to be re- 
peated, as in a waltz. (See page 48.) 

It is necessarj to pay particular attention to keeping strict tirne, 
and to count, for this pnrpose, three erotchets in each bar. Every one 
knows that a dance must be plajed strictlj in tirne, if it shall be fit for 
dandng. Eegolaritj in tempo is therefore one of the first conditions 
to be regarded in plajing dance-music. The Allegro vivace which we 
are about to leam is evidentlj not intended by the composer to be used 
for dancing ; but it so much resembles a waltz, that what has jnst been 
said of the performance of dance-music is certainlj applicable here. 
Bar 
1 and 2. With energy »nd dedsion. The two erotchets in bar 2 
alike staccato, and the following crotchet-rest strictlj kept its 
vahie. 



3. The appoggiatura not to be hdd thus 




■4^ . . 



4, Fingering : 




8 2X8 1 



The legato and staccato to 



be exactly regarded. 

7. The appoggiatura as in bar 3. 

8. The crotchet not to be held above its value. 

10. The two quaYers rather short. The erotchets to be held. 
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13, and three following bars. The first crotchet (Eb ) in each bar, ahort, 
and the last crotchet (G b ) to be held and accented thus. 




m. 



^^ 



:&c. 



24. The dotted minim to be held exactly its value. Eepetition of the 

part. 

25. After the repetition of the part, bar 24 is omitted, and we go 

from bar 23 directlj to bar 25. 
26 to 37. Brilliant and legato. 
Fingering : 




2848 21XS1X 123432 X32121 



It is advisable to practise, at first, each hand alone. 
27 and 28. Pingering for the left hand : 



■S 




&c. 



8 



X 



34 and 35. Crescendo. 
37. The minim to be held exactly its value. 
39 and 40. Loud and distinct. Exactly together. 
41 and 42. The first quaver (Ab) short. The foUowing qnavers 
qmte legato, and even ; not thus. 




In passages consisting of notes ali of which belong to one 
chord,— ^as here they belong to the dpminant-seventh-chord of 
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Db major, 




the pedal is generallj em- 



44. 



47. 
53. 



ployed with good efifect. (See page 25.) 
The seventh-chord in the left hand, loud ; the first qiiaver (C) 

in the right hand, loud and short. The following descending 

chromatic scale, soft and smooth. 
In the right hand, the first note (Db) short. 
In the left hand, Gb to be boimd with P of the following bar. 
In the right hand, the qiiaver F slighlj accented; not 

retarded in tirne 
) 66. Lusi/ngando ; in a persnasive and singing manner. The 

melodj mnst be predominant thronghout. It shonld beplajed 

at first alone^ thus^ 




£-£ 



*t 



J 



££ 



i 



&c. 



and much čare shonld be taken to give the right expression, 
and not to hold the crotchets too long, but exactly their value. 
The accompaniment 




quite piano, but clear, and the second crotchet not to be held 

during the crotchet-rest of the following bar. 
74 to 79. The i^aelodj qnite legato. 
79 and the three following bars. As bar 63 and the three following, 

except that the bass-notes are dififerent. The exact value of the 

bass-note, which is from bar 79 to bar 94, somietimes a minim, 

sometimes a crotchet, and later a dotted minim, mnst be strictlj 

kept. 
87 to 94. Bather animated, but stricilj in tirne, The mdodj qaite 

legato. 
95 to 110. The melody, which reminds us of a vocal duett, must be 

given thronghout with much expression, and should be tried 

at first without the accompaniment^ thus. 
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^^ 



S 




nH'^rnrM 



Z2 



: &c» 



The stadent must take čare that the melodj is distinctly heard 
where it is in the bass; also that^ when the melodj is in 
minims, these are held exactly twice as long as the crotchet* 
115 and 116. Fingering for the left hand 



^^ 



3:? 



J. 



1 



^ 



131 and the fo]Iowing bars. Slightly crescendo. 

136. Piano. As before, a-t bar 63, with the difference that the lowest 
bass-note is a erotchet instead of a minim. It is therefore held 
onlj balf as long as in bar 63. The same remark applies to 
the followingbars, till bar 147. 

155. Crescendo. 

159. Passionate, but not hastened in tirne. 

164. Decrescendo. 

165. Piano. 

167. The part, which begins here, is in P minor. Very energeticand 
forte. The lower notes in the right hand held exactly their 
value; thus. 



^ 



and not thns. 



^ 




&c. 




f 



^g 



&c. 



170. The four qTiavers ronnd and legato. 

174. The dotted ininiTn strictly in tirne. The stadent shonld connt 

three crptchets. 
176 to 182. The ascending scale lond and with decision. The 

fo]lowing crotchet-chords short and forte. 
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191 to 196. Piano. One hand inntating the other« 

196 to 204). With elegance, and weU bonnd. 

204. The gnavers in the nght hand, legato. The crotchets in the left 

hand, staccato. 
214 and 216. With mneh emphasis. Decrescendo. 
217, aad the two following bars. The minim in the left hand some^ 

what accented, bnt not to be held above its value. 
220 to 224. Gradnallj soft», and vei; sUghtlj retarded. (Rita/rd. 

un pocAettmo,) 
224 to 282. Yeiy piano. The same as in preceding similar cases* 
232 to 240. With much force. 
240 to 248. In the left hand, the crotchets short and with deeision ; 

the dotted TniTiim marked, and to be held. 
248, and the foflowing bars. In the left hand, the first crotchet of each 

bar not to be held above its value. The accentuation, which is 

as given in the example, page 104, bar 13, mnst never be dis- 

legarded. 
264, and the three following bars. Very lond. The crotchets in bar 

266 and 267 particnlarlj short, and with dedsion. 
268. Here we have the theme again (Db major). The followingy 

to bar 310, is a repetition of what is alreadj known. 
310. Eingeriog : 




12X343 

314, and the two fallowiQg bars. Fiagering : 




2 1 



The third finger is seldom put over the f onrth, as it is here ; 
and only when of two consecutive keys which lie near together, 
the lower is a white key and the higher a black key. 

The foUowing bars are already known; before, they were in 
Ab major, and heie, they are in Db miyor. 
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838 to 348. Graduallj more animated^ but in tirne. Brilliant. 

859^ and the foIlowing bars. In legato passages of notes ali belonging 
to one chord, the pedal is generally to be taken as a matter of 
conrse ; and the composer does not always think it necessary to 
indicateitinsnchcases. 

872. The chord, firm, not arpeggio, and rather short. 

873. The chord, firm, and held exactly its valne. 

874. A pause. Three guavers in tempo moderato. 

The following Moderato is abeadj partij known through the In- 
trodnction. The last three chords, quite piano, exactly in time, and 
not arpeggio. The last of them has a panse, and is therefore to be held 
longer than its value. 



LlED OHNE W0ETE (BOOK 3, No. 4), COMPOSEB BY MeNDBLSSOHN. 

The appellation lAed ohne JForte (Song without Words) was first 
introduced by Mendelssohn; but there already existed similar Piano- 
forte pieces. The same form is to be fonnd in many second 
movements of Sonatas, as we]l as in many short compositions, as the 
Nottumo, Bomance, Bagatelle, Andantino cantabile, &c. Take, for 
instance, some of John Pield^s graceful and elegant Nottumos. 

Zied signifies, in German, particularly that kind of Lyric Song, in 
which the same melody is to be repeated to each verse. It is either 
without any accompaniment, as the TolksUed (National Song) ; orwith 
an accompaniment, generally of one, and rarely of more than one, instru- 
ment; usually for one voice. 

As we have here an imitation of this vocal composition, it is evident 
that the melody which represents the Lied should always be made pre- 
dominant, as it would be if it were sung. In order to attain this, the 
študent must be able to distinguish the melody of the Lied itself from 
any other melody which may ocour in the accompaniment. 

Andcmte. 

A major; | time; metronome, J = 96. 

The Andante before us contains 30 bars. Prom bar 1 to bar 3 
are introductory passages. The Lied begins with the quaver E, in bar 3. 
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In bar 25^ the passage of bar 1 is agaiii introduced^ wliile the 
melody goes on. Prom bar 27, the accompaniment alone concludea the 
whole. Such introductory and concluding passages, and chords, are 
generallj to be found in a Lied with accompaniment. 
Bar 
1 and 2. Very piano. The pedals let down and Med again at each 
change of chords, as indicated, (See page 26). Very smooth. 

Pingering in bar 2 : 



3. 



8. 
16. 




The chords short, piano, not arpeggio. The quaver E, with which 
the melodj begins, rather forte. 



the first note is to be particularljr 



4. In this group, ^fc 




accented, and the two last quavers are mezzo staccato. This 
accentuation is to be always regarded, wherever the group occurs 
during this composition. 



5. Some performers are inclined to play thus 




which renders it easier to them to give the following chord with 
certaintj. But the chord shonld be given exactly, without 
detriment to the preceding notes. 

Mezzo staccato. The chords not arpeggio. 

The quaver E of the preceding bar, accented, and bonnd with 



P jf of this bar. In the left hand, the notes, 1 

very distinct. 
17. The same. 
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838 to 348. Graduallj more animated^ bat in tirne. Brilliant. 

369^ and the following bars. In legato passages of notes ali belonging 
to one chord^ the pedal is generallj to be taken as a matter of 
conrse ; and the composer does not always think it necessarj to 
indicate it in such cases. 

872. The chord, firm, not arpeggio, and rather short. 

878. The chord, firm, and held exactly its value. 

874. A pause. Three quavers in tempo moderato. 

The foUowing Moderato is alreadj partij known throngh the In- 

troduction. The last three chords, quite piano, exactly in tirne, and 

not arpeggio. The last of them has a pause, and is therefore to be held 

longer than its value. 



LlED OHNE W0ETE (BOOK 8, No. 4), COMPOSED BY MeNDELSSOHN. 

The appellation lAed ohne Worte (Song without Words) was first 
introduced by Mendelssohn; but there akeadj existed similar Piano- 
forte pieces. The same form is to be found in many second 
movements of Sonatas, as well as in many short compositions, as the 
Nottumo, Bomance, Bagatelle, Andantino cantabile, &c. Take, for 
instance, some of John Pield^s graceful and elegant Nottumos. 

Ued signifies, in German, particularly that kind of Lyric Song, in 
which the same melody is to be repeated to each verse. It is either 
without any accompaniment, as the VolksUed (National Song) ; orwith 
an accompaniment, generaUy of one, and rarely of more than one, instru- 
ment; usually for one voice. 

As we have here an imitation of this vocal composition, it is evident 
that the melody which represents the Lied should always be made pre- 
dominant, as it would be if it were sung. In order to attain this, the 
študent must be able to distinguish the melody of the Lied itself from 
any other melody which may occur in the acgompaniment. 

AndoAfite, 

A major; | time; metronome, J = 96. 

The Andante before us contams 30 bi 
are introductorj passages. The Lied 
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In bar 25^ the passage of bar 1 is again introduced^ wliile the 
melody goes on. Prom bar 27, the accompaniment alone concludes tbe 
whole. Such introductorjr and concluding passages, and chords, are 
generallj to be found in a Lied witli accompaniment. 
Bar 
1 and 2. Very piano. The pedals let down and Med again at each 
change of chords, as indicated. (See page 26). Very smooth. 

Pingering in bar 2 : 




' 3. The chords short, piano, not arpeggio. The quaver E, with which 
the melody begins, rather forte. 

• 4. In this group, fi\) Li ]^Hr~|^— the first note is to be particnlarljr 

accented, and the two last quavers are mezzo staccato. This 
accentuation is to be always regarded, wherever the group occurs 
during this composition. 



5. Some performers are inclined to play thus 



8. 
16. 




wliich renders it easier to them to give the following chord with 
certainty. But the chord shonld be given exactly, without 
detriment to the preceding notes. 

Mezzo staccato. The chords not arpeggio. 

The quaver E of the preceding bar, accented, and bound with 



P jf of this bar. In the left hand, the notes, _ 




very distinct. 
17. The same. 
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838 to 348. Gradually more animated^ bat in tirne. Brilliant. 

359^ and the following bars. In legato passages of notes ali belonging 
to one chord^ the pedal is generally to be taken as a matter of 
conrse; and the cx)mposer does not always think it necessarj to 
indicate it in sucli cases. 

872. The chord, firm, not arpeggio, and rather short. 

873. The chord, firm, and held exactly its valne. 

874. A pause. Three qnavers in tempo moderato. 

The foUowing Moderato is already partly known through the In- 
trodnction. The last three chords, quite piano, exactly in time, and 
not arpeggio. The last of them has a pause, and is therefore to be held 
longer than its valne. 

LnSD OHNE W0RTE (BoOK 8, No. 4), COMPOSED BY MeNDELSSOHN. 

The appellation lAed ohne Worte (Song without Words) was first 
introduced by Mendelssohn; bnt there already existed similar Piano- 
forte pieces. The same form is to be fonnd in many second 
movements of Sonatas, as weU as in many short compositions, as the 
Nottumo, Bomance, Bagatelle, Andantino cantabile, &c. Take, for 
instance, some of John Field^s graceful and elegant Nottumos. 

Lied signifies, in German, particularly that kind of Lyric Song, in 
which the same melody is to be repeated to each verse. It is either 
without any accompaniment, as the VolksUed (National Song) ; or with 
an accompaniment, generaUy of one, and rarely of more than one, instru- 
ment; usually for one voice. 

As we have here an imitation of this vocal composition, it is evident 
that the melody which represents the Lied should alway8 be made pre- 
dominant, as it would be if it were sung. In order to attain this, the 
študent must be able to distinguish the melody of the Lied itself from 
any other melody which may ocour in the accompaniment. 

Andcmte, 

A major; | time; metronome, J = 96. 

The Andante before us contains 30 bars. !Prom bar 1 to bar 3 
are introductory passages. The Lied begins with the quaver E, in bar 8. 
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In bar 25^ the passage of bar 1 is again introduced^ wliile tlie 
melodj goes on, From bar 27, the accompaniment alone concludes the 
whole. Such introductorj and concluding passages, and chords, are 
generallj to be found in a Lied with accompaniment. 
Bar 
1 and 2. Very piano. The pedals let down and lifted again at each 
change of chords, as indicated. (See page 26). Very smooth. 

Pingering in bar 2 : 




^ — 'i 




J« * 




^ 





&c. 



* 3. The chords short, piano, not arpeggio. The quaverE, with which 
the melody begins, rather forte. 



4, In this group 



8. 
16. 



'• ^^ 



the first note is to be particidarly 



accented, and the two last quavers are mezzo staccato. This 
accentuation is to be always regarded, wherever the group occurs 
during this composition. 



•^ 



5. Some performers are inclined to play thus 



which renders it easier to them to give the following chord with 
certainty. But the chord should be given exactly, without 
detriment to the preceding notes. 

Mezzo staccato. The chords not arpeggio. 

The quaver E of the preceding bar, accented, and bound with 



P jf of this bar. In the leffc hand, the notes, 




very distinct. 
17. The same. 
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SS8 to 348. Graduallj more animated, but in time. Brilliant. 

859, and the following bars. In legato passages of notes ali belonging 
to one chord, the pedal is generallj to be taken as a matter of 
course j and the composer does not always think it necessarj to 
indicate it in sneh cases. 

872. The chord, firm, not arpeggio, and rather short. 

373. The chord, firm, and held exactly its valne. 

374. A pause. Three quavers in tempo moderato. 

The foUowing Moderato is alreadj partij known throngh the In- 
troduction. The last three chords, qmte piano, exactly in time, and 
not arpeggio. The last of them has a pause, and is therefore to be held 
longer than its value. 

LiBD OHNB W0B.TE (BOOK 3, No. 4), COMFOSED BT MeNDELSSOHN. 

The appeUation lAed ohne JForte (Song without Words) was first 
introduced by Mendelssohn; but there abeadj existed similar Piano- 
forte pieces. The same form is to be found in manj second 
movements of Sonatas, as well as in manj short compositions, as the 
Nottumo, Bomance, BagateUe, Andantino cantabile, &c. Take, for 
instance, some of John Pield^s graceful and elegant Nottumos. 

Hed signifies, in Grerman, particularlj that kind of Ljric Song, in 
which the same melodj is to be repeated to each verse. It is either 
without anj accompaniment, as the VolksUed (National Song) ; or with 
an accompaniment, generallj of one, and rarelj of more than one, instru- 
ment; usuallj for one voice. 

As we have here an imitation of this vocal composition, it is evident 
that the melodj which represents the Lied should alwajs be made pre- 
dominant, as it would be if it were sung. In order to attain this, the 
študent must be able to distinguish the melodj of the Lied itself from 
anj other melodj which maj ocour in the accompaniment. 

Andante, 

A major; | time; metronome, J^= 96. 

The Andante before us contains 30 bars, From bar 1 to bar 3 
are introductorj passages, The Lied begins with the guaver E, in bar 3. 
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In bar 25^ the passage of bar 1 is again introduced^ wliile tlie 
melodj goes on. From bar 27, the accompaniment alone concludes the 
whole. Such introductorj and conclnding passages, and chords, are 
generallj to be found in a lied with accompaniment. 
Bar 
1 and 2. Very piano. The pedals let down and lifted agaui at each 
change of chords, as indicated. (See page 26). Very smooth. 

Fingering in bar 2 : 




' 3. The chords short, piano, not arpeggio. The quaver E, with which 
the melody begins, rather forte. 



4. In this gronp 



'■ ^^ 



the first note is to be particidarly 



accented, and the two last quavers are mezzo staccato. This 
accentuation is to be always regarded, wherever the gronp occurs 
during this composition. 



5. Some performers are inclined to play thus 




which renders it easier to them to give the following chord with 
certainty. But the chord should be given exacily, without 
detriment to the preceding notes. 
8. Mezzo staccato. The chords not arpeggio. 
16. The quaver E of the preceding bar, accented, and bonnd with 



P jf of this bar. In the leffc hand, the notes. 




very distinct. 
17. The same. 
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20 and 21. Crescendo. The acc^itnatioii exax^y as in bar 4. 
25 and 26. The accompaniment verj piano^ but distinct. The melodj 
alwajs prominent; thus. 



^mu r^ 



&C. 



27. 



LlED 



TVom the second half of this bar to the end of the piece, we have 
again the accompaniment alone^ piano^ and in the same manner 
as has been alreadj erplained. 

OHNE W0B.TB (BoOK 3, No. 6), COMPOSED BY MeNDELSSOHN. 

What has been remarked concerning the performance of the pre- 
ceding piece holds good also here ; the only difference is that we have 
here not one predominant melodj, but two : viz. Soprano and Tenore. 

It is therefore the imitation of a duett, and not that of a 
single song. We should at first consider the two voices, which repre- 
sent the duett, separate firom the accompaniment, in order to leam the 
appropriate accentuation. 

Andcmte con moto, 
Ab major; § time; metronome, J = 69. 

In the following esample, the two voices of the duett are given 
alone, as the stndent should become familiar with them. 



1 Soprano. 3^ n^ 




Tenore. 6 



9 r\ 
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Tenore. 





Soprano. 18 




Tenore. 




'^'i> rl! ^ g 







Soprano. 27 







r nr 

Tenore. 



: ■!: 




«^^ *^^ / 




^^fe^^s 



frrrf^^TrTrr ttr 
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It »iU b^- iH'«t*ivt*<l that thia composition consiste of 51 bara. The 
«txHk)U|)tutmtfHt is iu triplets, and legato. The študent must be par- 
(ii'«Wlv iiu^rul to Hvoid introducing aiij staccato or jertj which eaailj 
t\H}t)M>»!<, whMi he htts to pla^ notes lyuig rather distant &oni each othei. 
(''ur uuttauco, in bar 20, tiie last seniiquaTer G, which in the followiiig 
bu Vi fuUovvod by C, must not be short ; but lield its value, as well as 
Mi^ otber note of the accomp^iimeat. Thoagh the melody is aLways 
tubi>lOuyoil louder than the accompaniment, it most never be haid ; bat 
tMitiihile aiid agreeable. 
littf 
\. The tliumb on the last seniiqiiaver, Ab. 

^6 basa always piano. In the right hand, the triplets never to 
le held together. 
fourth finger on Db . 
thumb of the right hand on £ b . 
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8. Withmuch expression, but stric% in tiine. 

14. The first three qiiavers of the melodj with the left Iiand ; the 

crotchet G witli the thumb of the right hand. 

15. The crotchet Ab well accented. 
17. Fingering: 

m 



i=J 




The thumb must be taken here on the seniiqxiaver Bb| as it 
woiild otherwise not be possible to give the following qxiaver 
Bb without plajing Eb (which precedes the latter) staccato. 

It is trae, if we adopt this fingering, we shall not be able to 
hold the crotchet Eb its whole value. But as an uninterrupted 
legato is here of greater importance, and as it cannot be acccom- 
plished in any other way, it is better to sacrifice a part of the 
value of Eb ; particularlj as this defect wSl be much hidden 
through the other Eb, which is to be held in the bass. The 
last semiquaver Eb must be taken with the thumb, in order to 
give the first note (Eb ) of the foIlowing bar distinctlj, without 
playing the fonner staccato. 
19, The first note of the melodj (F) with the leffc hand ; the other 
notes of the melodj with the right hand. Fingering of the last 

This enables the perf ormer to give 




t" 



Db in the following bar with the fourth finger without inter- 
rupting the legato. 

20. The last semiquaver (G) not short. 

22. The first note of the melody (C) with the left hand; the others 
with the right. The melodj is here in minor, instead of in 
major, Our great masters have often such transpositions of a 
melodj from major into minor, or from minor into major. In 
Mozarfs and Beethoven''s works, manj beautiful examples of 
this kind are to be found. 
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Ž5. In the left liand, the note D\} accented, to mark the miexpected 

modulation, as we natitrallj expect the F minor triad. Qmte 

imaflfected^ and in tirne. 
26 and 27. Eather animated, but strictlj in tirne. 
28. The third qiiaver of each gronp, staceato ; ali the others legato. 

More and more crescendo, nntil bar 32. 
32. Loud and full^ bnt melodious and legato. 
86. This bar shonld be practised at first with the right hand alone, in 

order to ascertain whether the quavers, as well as the semiquavers, 

are exactly legato. 

In cases like this, it is impossible to give a general fingering. 

A hand which is rather large wiU play it easiest thus : 



^ 



3 



^^ff^ 



For a small hand, it is better to change the finger on Ab and on 
Gb ; thns : 




37. In the left hand, the oetaves not arpeggio, but exactly together; 

legato and with energj. 

38. Diminuendo; qmte intime. Fingering: 




The octave C to be bound exactly with the octave B b in the 
following bar. 
39. The octave Bb to be bound exactly with the octave Ab. 
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Pingeiing: 




40 and 41. These two bars, which bdong only to the accompaniment, 
particTilarlj legato and smooth. In the right hand, the thiunb 



on Eb ; thns 




~ &c. In the left hand^ 



the qnaver-chords not to be hdd longer than their value. 
42. The melodj begins agam; piano, but distinct. 
43j and the three following bars. The qnavers in the left hand^ piano 

and staceato. 
45 to 47. Dinunnendo; strictlj in tirne. 
48. Legato ; veiy piano. 

C . . 

50. The dotted crotchet, * l , is to be given at first with the left hand, 

and then changed to the right hand, without being struck agani ; 
to enable the performer to hold these notes in the followrQg bar, 
while he is playing the two qiiavers with the right hand ; thns : 







/?\ 



2: 



s 



o Right hand. .- 
Left&nd. -fi^U 



f 1 1 



r^ 



1 



Sonate PATHBnquE (Op. 13), for the Pianofoete, composed by 

Beethoven. 

Though this Sonata is an earUer composition than the G major 
Sonata (page 89), it more nearly resembles Beethoven^s later works ra 

I 2 
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its form^ as weU as in its grand and powerfal hannonic. combinations 
and modnlations. 

It may be mentionedhere, that the earlier compositions of Beethoven 
are more in the style of Haydn and Mozart. It was abont the time 
when he composed the Sonata in Ab major (Op. 26), that ali his 
originalitj was developed. In his later years, he took again another 
direction, not less interesting than the former. 

The Sonate pathetigue consists of three movements ; viz. Ist, Allegro 
of 302 bars, preceded by an Introdnction (Grave) of 10 bars; 2nd, 
Adagio of 73 bars ; and 3rd, Bondo of 210 bars. The latter begins 
with an incomplete bar, which is not counted in numbering the bars. 

It is mmecessary to describe here the character of this sublime com- 
position, as the practising it with the hints for its performance, given in 
the f ollowing pages, is the easiest and best waj to beeome well acquainted 
with it. Besides, the študent should not neglect any opportunity of 
hearmg it well played. 

Qr<w€. 
C minor; | time; metronome, g| =s 54. 

As this Introduction is very slow, the študent should count eight 
quavers in each bar. Ali the chords must be struck firmlj and not ar- 
peggio, with a rather heavy touch. Even when piano, they must not 
be given Ughtlj, but should sound alwajs fuU and important. 
Bar 
1. Thefirst chord, sforzato; the others, piano. The quaver-chord 




not to be held too long. In the leffc hand, the demisemiquaver 
Ab to be bound with the crotchet of the foUowing bar ; thus : 

J 



1 






13M. 



The two notes must not be held together. 
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2. Witli the same expression as bar 1. 

8. The indications sfz, and p. must be stricfly observed. The first 
chord of the last group, short ; thus : 




4. The qiiaver Ab in the right hand, with emphasis. The foUoving 

passage^ elegant^ legate^ distinet^ and in tirne. 

5. Not too animated. The first qnaver (Eb) staceato. The signs 

for increasing and decreasing in strength mnst be strictlj ob- 
served. The chords in the latter part of the bar,^. 

Here, as well as in the following bars, the chords in the 
left hand must be plajed legato and rather heavy, so that the 
fingers are not lifted from the keys, 

6. Simflar to the preceding bar. 

7 and 8. Crescendo ; not accelerated in tirne. 
9. The sextuplet, elegant, light, and distinct; the following semi- 
qiiavers^ mezzo staceato. The last qTiayer not to be held above 
its valne. The študent shonld count^ to ascertain that he plajs 
this bar exactlj in tirne. • 
10. Distinctlj. The descending chromatic scale, pearling, legato; 
rather light and fast. (For the fingering of the chromatic scale^ 

see page 68.) The panse on Ab /!^ bJ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

9fz 
appropriatelj. 

The performer, of course, cannot stop affcer B, but must go on 
directlj to C, in the following Allegro. Not only our feeling tells us 
this, but it is also indicated here by the words Attacca subito I' Allegro. 

Allegro molto coti hrio, 
C minor; | time; metronome, Cj^= 144. 

Aj3 this movement is in the Alla Breve time (see page 78), it is 
advisable to count, while practising, two minims in each bar. Between 
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the first and second part of the movement^ the principal sobject of the 
Introduction is taken up again^ from bar 125 to 128. This occurs again 
shortlj before the end of the second part, from bar 287 to 290. At 
the first glance it might appear that, in conseqnence of this repeated 
interruption of the Allegro, the intimate connection of the parts, and 
consequently the fluencj of the whole movement, must suffer. But, 
tom as it maj seem, a more familiar acquamtance with it wiU convince 
ns that the flow is nninterrupted, and that one sonl animates the whole. 
It requires to be dehvered with much fire and impetuosity. 



Bar 



1 to 4. The bass 




&c. as even as possiblej the 



lower C not to be held longer than the higher. The crotchets 
in the right hand, staccato. The minim in bar 3, tennto. 

5 and 6. The staccato of the minim-chords not too short, but each 
abont the full value of a crotchet. Crescendo. 

8* Decrescendo. 
17 and 18. The octave G, sforzato. 
19 and 20. AH the quayers legato, without anj interruption. 

27. The crotchet staccato. 

28. The semibreve-chord forte, and to be held exactly until the fol- 

lowing bar. 

81 and 32. As bar 27 and 28. 

35 to 38. The minim always sforzato, and bound with the following 
crotchet, which is staccato. 

41. The left hand across the right. The crotchets slightlj staccato. 
The beautiful song-like melodjr, from here to bar 78, always soft 
and with a tender expression of sadness. The accompaniment 
in the leffc hand very piano, and the semibreves to beheld their 
fall value. 

43. The appoggiatura bound with Gb, but not to be held together; 
Gb sforzato. It is evident that a sforzato in a phrase like this 
must be less stronglj marked than it would be in one of a more 
energetic and animating character. 

45. The right hand across the leffc. 
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46. 

47. 



The first crotchet staccato, the other three legate. 

Always two crotcliets bound together, and the second of them 
slightlj staccato. 

The transient shake much resembles a grace of two notes, 
which often occiirs in pianoforte music ; but it differs from it, 
in that it begins witA the note above which it stands, and not 
before it. It is therefore here to be plajed together mtk the 
accompaniment, where a grace would be plajed before; thns : 



JS J JT] J 




Transient Shake. 



Grace. 



Moreover, it is not necessarjr that the transient shake shonld 
take just the half of the note on which it stands, as here in the 
example. It is generallj plajed fast, without regard to the 
dnration of the note on which it ocenrs. But the third note, in 
the execution of this shake, should always have an accent, as 
indicated with >- in the exainple* 

49 to 52. The same as from bar 41 to 44. 
53 to 56. The same as from bar 45 to 48. 

65 and ^^. With the right hand in the bass ; two crotchets legato and 
two staccato ; thns : 



giiE 




129 



^ 



&c. 



75. TVom here, decrescendo. 

77 and 78. Slightlj retarded in time. Veiy piano. The last two 
crotchets of each bar staccato ; thus : 



/v\y 




79. In tempo. Here, and in the following bars, the lowest and highest 
notes much sustained ; thus : 



uo 
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but piano. The quavers qmte even. 

8& to 88. Crescendo. The first qxiaver of each group staccato, the 
others legato. The whole group quite ronnd, and not thns : 




89 and 90. The crotchets in the left hand short and decided. 

103 to 106. Piano. The qnavers in the right hand legato, withont 

jerting. The semibreves in the left hand veiy distinct, and well 

boundtogether; thns: 




107 to 110. Similar, but crescendo. 

111. Impetuouslj. The bass very distinct, as bar 1 to 4. 

115 to 120. The semibreves in the right hand sfz. and to be held exactly 

their value. 

The pedal emplojed in each bar. 

If the word Pedal is used in pianoforte music, it signifies 

the Damper pedal and not the Shifting pedal. (See page 26.) 
121 and 122. These two bars are for the repetition. Bar 121 sforzato, 

and strictlj in tirne. Bar 122 very sforzato, and with a pause. 

After the repetition of the first part, these two bars are omitted, 

and we go on directly to bar 123 and 124. Li each of these 

bars the pedal is to be used. 
126 to 128. Gfrave. In trme and expression, like the Introduction. 

(See page 116.) These bars lead from G minor to E minor. 
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128, Soinewliat retarded. The pause on the seventh-chord may easilj 

be hdd too long. 

129. Allegro molto con brio, as before. This bar, and the following, 

erescendo. The crotchets staccato. 
132, and the two following bars. Piano. In the left hand, the first 

note of the bar not to be held above its value. 
183. In the right hand, the minim bound with the following crotchet, 

the latter rather short, bntsoft. 
141 to 150. The octaves in the right hand qmte even, and the thmnb 

not to remain npon the key. In the left hand, always tw6 

crotchets to be bonnd together. Crescendo in ascending. 
151 to 158. Even. The crotchets in the left hand qmte short. Di- 

minuendo, bnt not retarded in tirne. 
159 to 162. Qnite piano and legato. In a subdned tone, but distinct. 

Fingering: 



HTM i FT^fe 



1 X 



163 to 166. The shake sforzato, very rapid and distinct. In bar 165 
and 166, the lowest notes in the left hand particularljr marked. 

179 to 186. The passage here is on the dominant of O minor, and leads 
again to the theme. Very fluentlj and pearling. Fingering: 



cT 2 3 X 




X 4 



187. The following bars we have leamt abeadjr, thongh partij in 
another key. The melodj, which in the first part was in Eb 
minor, is here, from 213, in E minor j and the conclusion is 
here ii^ G minor, instead of Eb major, as in the first part. 

281, and the foUowing bars. The chords not arpeggio, but firm and 
very sforzato. 

286. Pause. 

287 to 290. Orave, Count eight qxiavers in each bar. 
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290. The second half of this bar slightlj retarded. 

291. Allegto molto con brio. 

295 and 296. The minim-chords in the right hand not too mnch stac- 

cato^ and sforzato. (See page 118.) 
297 to the end. The crotchet-chords short^ fiim^ and wiih dedsion. 

Adoffio ctmtabUe. 

Ab major; | tirne; metronome^ J^ «=56. 

This beautifal movement in form mnch resembles a Song withont 
Words^ and it shonld therefore be plajed with the melodj particnlarlj 
prominent and snstained^ bnt at the same tirne soft and legato. 

Any nnanthorized accentuation^ whieh ma; easHj occnr where the 
performer has to play the mdodj and accompaniment together with the 
same hand^ must be cantionslj avoided. 

The movement begins^ in At> major, with a cantabile melodj^ which 

ends in bar 8^ and is repeated firom bar 9^ an octave higher, vithafbUer 

accompaniment. The fo]Iowing bars^ from bar 17 to 28, lead from 

Y minor throngh Eb major, and, throngh the dominant-seventh-chord of 

Ab major, again to theprincipal subject (or the theme), bar 29. At bar 

87^ begins a dnett-like idea in Ab minor, which leads (bar 42 and 43) 

to E major, and in bar 50 to Ab major again, throngh the dominant- 

seventh-chord of that key. After the theme, which has here an 

accompaniment in triplets, has been repeated, it is foUowed bj a few 

conclnding bars, &om bar 66 to 73. 

BaJT 

1 to 8. The melodj qnite legato. The accompanjing semiqnaYers 

thronghont with the right hand. In bar 3, slightlj crescendo, and 

the gnaver Bb bonnd with the crotchetEb of the followingbar. 

4. The qnayer E t| bonnd with the crotchet E of the foUowing bar. 

5. The two demisemignavers in the gronp 

even, and simple; with the fingering given here. 
7. The fonr semiquavers in the melody, mezzo staccato. 
9. Always piano, bnt not so mnch as from bar 1 to 8. Cantcmdo, and 

with mnch expression. 
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11. The qiiaver Bb to be bonnd vith Eb of the folloving bar. 
12 and 13. In the left hand, quite legate. Eingering : 

1 - X 
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In the right hand^ as in bar 4 and 5. 
16. Thedemisemiquaver C to be bonnd witli C in the foUowingbar; thns : 



fe^ 



The študent should count ^ in the bar, to assnre himself that 
he gives the demisemiqnaver exactly its value. Incorrect per- 
formers frequently play it nearlj as a semiqnaver. 

17 to 19. Piano. Crescendo. The chords intheleft hand even, and 

the fingers not lifted from the keys. 
20 and 21. The tums not too fast ; quite ronnd and distinct. (See 

page 64.) 
22. With much expression. The last C slightlj marked ; thns : 




23. The semiquavers with the right hand. 

24. Crescendo. Always two semiqnavers bonnd together. 

27. Diminuendo. The foUow3ngfingering is for the right hand, which 
has to hold two minims at the same tirne in bothbars, "vrith the 
third and fourth finger. 




37. Very piano. Exactly in the same tempo as before. In the fol- 
lowing bars we have two melodies ; viz. one in the treble, which 
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is to be plajed legato ; and the other intiie bass, which reqmres 
to be played mezzo staccato almost throughont. They are of 
equal importance in regard of ezpression* 

In consequence of the accompaniment being in triplets, this 
idea appears more animated than the preceding one, tbougli 
it is in the same tempo. This may easily lead the študent to 
retard nnintentionallj. It is therefore advisable to coiint, while 
practising, the last two bars of the preceding melody, and the 
first two or three bars where the triplets begin. 

89. The quaver Ab in the leffc hand not to be held longer than its value. 

40. In the leffc hand, the first semiquavers legato ; and the others 
mezzo staccato ; thus : 




41. Crescendo. The quaver in the leffc hand not to be held longer 

than its value. 

42, and the two following bars. More animated, but not hastened in 

time. The signs sfz. must be exactly regarded ; also the signs 
for staccato over the semiquavers in the right hand. 

44. Decrescendo. 

45, and the two followrng bars. Very piano. The expression of the 

phrase here in E major similar to that before in Ab minor, 
bar 37. 

48 and 49. The bass, short, piano, but distinct. 

50. Crescendo. 

51 to 66^ The practising of the triplets, with which the theme is ac- 
companied, requires particular attention. The first two semi* 
quavers of the tripletmust be rather botmd, but of course not 
to be held together ; the third semiquaver slighily staccato. The 
whole accompaniment quite piano, even, and unpretending. 

The expression of the theme is the same as in the beginning 
of tMs movement. 

66. The repetition of El7 in the leffc hand, slightly crescendo to 
the middle of the bar; from there, graduaUy descrescendo ; 

thus: 



mmmtim 
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67. Witli mucli expressiQn. The group of four demisemiguavers in 
the riglit hand ooght to be plajed with the triplet of the left 
hand in sucli a way that neither of these two groups loses its 
roundness and evenness. If this shonld be found difficnlt^ the 



študent shonld divide it^ at first^ 




holding the first note longer than the others, thus 

The melodj mnst acconunodate itself^ in this instance^ to the 
accompamment ; and not^ as is generally the case^ the accom- 
paniment to the melodj; otherwise^ the particular chann which 
lies in the even repetition of the triplets wonld be destrojed. 
Practising it in the way here indicated^ will soon enable the 
študent to play the melodj exactly^ without in the least sacii- 
ficing the evenness of the accompaniment. 

70. The last semiquaver staccato. The signs /ir=>-, here and in 

the two foIlowiiig bars, must be strictly observed. 

71. The crotchet G in the right hand is to be held with the thumb^ 

and to be bound with Ab in the foIlowrQg bar. 
73. Very piano. The two seniiquaver-chords, as well as the crotchet- 
chord^ not to be held above their value. 



Bondo.^^Allegro. 

O minor; \ tirne; metronome d =3100. 

Livelj^ but not passionate. The theme with a tend» and unas- 
suming simplicity. The three quavers of the incomplete bar^ staccato. 

Bar 

8. Slightlj crescendo. 

5 and 6. Piano. The grace distinct^ and the minim bound with 

the crotchet; the lattei staccato. 
7. The crotchets staccato. 
11. Fingering for the left hand : 
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r ^* 



xm1x 
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12. The crotcliet G^ in the right hand^ staccato^ and the minim^ as 
well as the crotchet Bb, accented. Prom here to bar 16, cres- 
cendo. 

14. The minim C, as well as the crotchet Bb, accented. 

16 and 17. Forte. Staccato, and with decision : the shake, rapid, but 
distmct. 

18. The semibreve-chord firm, and to be held exactly throughout the 

bar« 

19. Qmte legato. 

21. The minim slightlj accented, and to be bound with the following 

crotchet, which is to be held not qmte its value. 

22. As bar 18. 

23 and 24. Eingering : 



p^^ 




26. The crotchet G, staccato; the minim, as well as the crotchet Bb, 

rather accented. 
29. The semibreve Bb to be held with the fourth finger nntil the 

next bar, and not to be struck again. 
31 and 32. Each note in the right hand strongly marked. 
33. The crotchet-chord in the leffc hand staccato, and the minim-chord 

sforzato and tenuto. 
37 to 40. The triplets light and even. The minims in the right hand 

accented. The crotchets in the leffc hand rather short, 
41 and 42. With energj. In bar 42, altematelj two quavers legato 

and two staccato ; thus : 
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44. Mezzo staccato. Bather lieavy^ but piano. 
46. The staccato of tlie minims not too short. 
48 and 49. Much crescendo. 
50. The crotchets short and decided. 

51 to 56. The triplets light and distinct; the crotchets staccato. The 
minims in the left hand accented. 
Crescendo. Ali legato ; with this fingering : 



57. 





3 o T 4 3 X 3 2 1 



The note D, not short, but bonnd with F in the following bar. 
58 to 61. Very forte. Strictlj in time. The descending scale with 

briUiancj and cleamess. The pause in bar 61 appropriately 

held. 
79 to 94. In Ab major. Soft, very legato, and strictlj in time. 
95 and 96, The right hand imitating the left. 
98 to 102. The left hand has here a passage of quavers, piano, leggiere, 

and quite staccato ; while the right hand has the melodj quite 

legato. Crescendo from bar 101. 
103. Forte. In the left hand, the melodj legato ; and in the right 

hand, the qnavers staccato. 
107 to 120. At first the semiqnavers, and from bar 113 the triplets, 

always legato ; the crotchets staccato. The whole animated, but 

not hasty. Count, whilepractising, four crotchets in each bar. 
128. The last three quavers in the left hand staccato ; thus : 




and somewhat prominent, as they form part of the melodj ; but 

not hard. 
129 to 132. Agitato. The melodjr is in the left hand, and must be 

prominent, though soft. 
132 and 133. With much emphasis, but unaffected. 
134 and the following bars. As bar 25 and the following bars. 
143 to 157. As from bar 37 to 47. The same ideas which were before 

in Eb major, are here mostlj in C major. 
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168 to 165. Graduallj crescendo. The dotted miniins to be hdd - 

exactly their value. 
167 to 1701 Galando. By degrees qmte piano, and slightlj retarded in 

tirne. The semibreves to be held, and bonnd together. 
171. The theme again strictlj in tempo. 
179 to 182. These bars, which contain a varied repetition of bar 175 

to 178, qaite legato and crescendo. 
185. The chords staccato; with energ; and decision; firm and not 

arpeggio. 
187 and 188. The crotchet F, short and sforzato. 
189 to 192. In the right hand, the triplets legato and even. In the left 

hand, the chords short and firm. Crescendo. 
193 to 197. In the right hand, the first crotchet staccato, the second 

sforzato and bonnd with the foUowing fonr semiquavers. In 

the left hand, the crotchet-chord staccato, and the dotted 

minim-chord sforzato and tenuto. 
198 to 202. 'With much fire. The descending passage rapid and bril- 

liant. The pause to be duly held. It is advisable to count here 

while practising. 
203 to 206. Strictlj in tirne. ThisphraseinAb major particnlarlj calm 

and soft. 
206 and 207. The crotchet C bound with the first crotchet of the fol- 

lowing bar, wMch is staccato. Very tender and piano. 
208, to the end. The descending quaver-passage as energetic as possible. 

The chords in the left hand, short and firm. Tortissimo. 



i 
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''La BELLA CaPEICCIOSA'' (Op. 56), POR THE PliNOPOETB, 

COMPOSED BY HuMMEL. 

In La beUa Capricciosa, which is written in the stjle of a Polacca, 
we have a faithfol example of that singing and elegant melody, 
interspersed with flowing and brilliant passages, which chieflj cha- 
racterizes Hummel^s pianoforte mnsic. 

Thronghout the whole piece the Legato is predominant, and par- 
ticular čare mnstbe taken to observe it, not only in the melody, but also 
in the passages which consist in sequences of groups; for instance. 
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The Bella Capricciosa affords also good opportunitjr to acqiiire an 
degant and easy execution of embellishineiits or omamental passages, 
wliich the composers sometimes introduce into a cantabile melodj. 
Such embellishinents reqiiire much attention, as they are in most cases 
to be plajed "mili the greatest tendemess and delicacj. 

In the compositions of Pield and Chopiti, the študent will find fine 
examples of embellishments, which are often written in small notes, 
like the appoggiatura. 

In order to facilitate the study of the Bella Capricciosa, we shall 
leam it in four divisions. 

1. Larghetto. Introduzione — 4*0 bars. 

2. Alla Polacca — 262 bars. 

3. Larghetto— 17 bars. 

4i. Tempo di Polacca — 84 bars. 

In one edition, the second Larghetto, which contains 17 bars, is 
omitted. 

It must be deplored that the editions of our master-works in mnsic 
are sometimes brought out carelesslj and with disregard to the rn- 
tentions of the composer. Not only titles and dedications are altered, 
but abo signs of expression and notes axe added or omitted. It is 
therefore necessarj to be cautious in the choice of the edition. 



Introduzione, — Larghetto con molto espressione, 

Bb major; | time; metronome, J c= 80. 

Bax 

1. The accompaniment in the leffc hand qmte even and legato ; the 

lowest note (Bb ) to be held. The minim Bb with the right 
hand in the bass, marked, but not hard, and held exactly its 
value. It must be struck preciselj with Bb of the leffc hand. 

2. Soft and.^stinct. The finger must be changed when the same 

K 
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note 18 to be repeated (as bere D and Bb). -Othenrae it 
vonld sonnd stifT and rongh ; particiilarly in qnick snccessions. 
The passage of deinisemiquavers, verj legato, without any jerk ; 
crascendo in ascending, and decrescendo in descending towards 
the end of the bar. The študent must choose a snitable 
fingering, and mark it with a pencil, before he begins practising 
the passage. 

to 6. What bas been aaid of bar 1 to S, applies also here. 

and 9. The single quaTer staccato ; thus : 



The appoggiatora in bar 9 not to be held with the note before 

which it standa. 
The quavers in the right hand, sforzato. In the left hand, the 

first note of each gronp is a crotchet, and must be given also 

tfz. and held vhile the group is plajed. 
Crescendo. The last quaver in the left hand has Et>,while in the 

right hand Ej] occncs. This must be mentioned here, as it 

might possibly not be fotmd out bj the študent, if he shoold 

possess that edition in which, in the left hand, Et] isincorrectlj 

printed iostead of Et^ . 
Decrescendo. The quaver in this bar, aa well as in tiie preceding 

bar, always prominent ; thus : 



13 and 14. The quavers with the same prominence as in the two 

preceding bars. Bar 13 crescendo, and the second half of bar 

14 decrescendo and tallentando. 
iK T- tempo. The firat note of the second and third gronp of 

Mimiquaver8, aomewhat accented, but not to be held longer tlian 

its valne ; therefbre not thns : 
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16. 



Plajiiig such groups in a simple and tmassmning mazmer^ shows 
a much better taste than too much accentuation, wliichdestroys 
the evenness. 
Sostenuto. Very piano. Crescendo. The quavers to be held 
exactly their value ; tbns : 




32 IX IX IX 

The študent will see that we have here the dominant-seventh- 

chord of Db major. 
17 to 27. What has been said of bar 1 to 3, applies here also. 
28 and 29. Sempre pii^ crescendo, The group of sixty-fonrths, distinct, 

strictly in tirne, and not as a triplet. In the left hand, the lowest 

note of each group of seiniqaavers accented, and to be held as 

a crotchet. 
30« The first chord sforzato and ajrpeggio in both hands ; the others, 

piano and not arpeggio. 
31 and 32. The same. 
33 and 34. The crescendo here must be practised particularlj, in 

order to produce it as graduallj as possible. Successions of 

chords, as here, reguire a particular kind of touch. The fingers 

must be scarcelj liffced from the keys, and the chords altogether 

given with a certain heaviness. 
35. The minim sforzato ; the two crotchets piano. 

38. Crescendo. 

39. Torte. The three quaver-chords in the leffc hand, with much energy. 

40. A pause. The foUowing Cadence, rapid, brilliant, and quite 

legato. The single demisemiquavers which are written down- 
wards, with the leffc hand, and the others with the right; 
thus: 




K 2 
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In ascending^ crescendo. Qidte even. Some performers begin 
the rallentando of this cadence too earlj^ or tliej introdnce it too 
snddeBlj. It must be qiiite gradual^ and only with the last 
eight or ten notes. The two oetaves in the left hand^ 

/rs 




slow and pianissimo. 

Alla Polacca, 

Bb major; | time; metronome^ J = 112. 

The chara<;ter of this composition is verj whimsical, as the name 
La Bella Capricciosa indicates. Expressions of grief and joy follow 
each other in a rather abrupt manner^ and are again soon dispersed by 
other emotions. This gives a pleasant and interesting varietjr; but 
we mnst not expect here that unity and intimate relation of feelings, as 
in a composition in which one chief emotion prevails, while ali the 
Dthers are subordinate. 

Por comparison, the študent is reminded of the total impression 
of Beethoven^s Sonat« Path^tique, which has just been treated of. 

The Alla Polacca consists of a series of fine and elegant melodies 
and passages^ and is divided into several parts ; for instance^ firom 
bari to' 10; firom bar 11 to 45; Sce. AU these parts must follow 
each other without deviating from the given t^mpo in the last bar of 
•each part, except where a pause demands it. 
Bar 

1 to 10. Strictly in time. The melody with a certain naive simplicity. 

2 and 3. The first crotchet of each bar somewhat accented. 

7 and 8. The same. In bar 8, the last four semiquavers crescendo. 
9. The quaver G staccato^ and the crotchet Bb which foUows it, 
sforzato. 
11 and the foUowing bars. The lowest notes in the left hand to be 

held exactly their value as crotchets. 
13. The first note (the quaver A) staccato ; the others well sustained. 
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17, With a certam emphasis. 

18 and 19. The first quaver short, the second sforzato. The minim- 
chord in the left hand^ sforzato. 

20. Forte. The notes of the omamental group not to be held together. 

21. The descending passage which begins in the preceding bar, quite 

legato. The right hand altematelj with the left; thus : 

Xb.H. 



Bi. H. 




L.H. 



L.H. 



22. 



It must be practised nntil played with the ntmost evenness. 

The changing of the hands must therefore not be perceptible 

to the hearer. 
Strictly in tirne. The študent is advised to count six quavers. 
34 and 35. Crescendo. In the left hand, staccato, The rests must 

be exactly counted. 
36 and 37. The quaver F staccato, and the crotchet D sforzato, and 

exactly to be held thus : 

3 




/^ 



5 



^^ 




&C. 



42 and 43. The accentuation in the left hand the same as bar 36 and 

37 in the right hand. 
45. Short and decided. 
46 to 55. Legato. The slurs and the notes which are to be held, 

must be exactly observed. Piano until bar 50 ; from there to 

bar 53, gradually crescendo ; then forte. 
56 to 59. Lively in expression, but not hastened in time. . Forte. 
60. In the left hand, two quavers bound together ; the second stac- 



cato; thus 




ZZ &c. Decrescendo. 
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61 to 64. The passages in the right hand^ pearling (see page 5). 

In the left hand, ali the notes kept exac5tly their value. 
66 to 72. Qm dolore (with grief ). Wiih much expression. Not 

retarded in tirne. 




and so on« 



2 3 2 3 2 



72. 

73. 



8omewliat retarded in tirne. 

In tempo. Scherzando. The preceding fine melody, which is an 
expression of plaintiveness and grief, was in P nunor; it is 
foUowed here by a light and plajful one in F major. 



76. The quaver 




: &c. staccato and accented. 



78 and 79. The quaver in each bar staccato, and the crotchet rforzato 

and tenuto. 
81 and the foIlowing bars. The accompaniment in the left hand^ 

ia a wavy motion, distinct and easy. 
87. Crescendo. The last quaver (P) bound with the first note of the 

following bar; thns : 







89. Kano. The first note (A) of each group to be held. 

90. Porte. 

91 and 92. The same as bar 89 and 90. 
93 to 100. Legato and distinct. The fingers wd[l bent. 
101. The chord, sforzato. The foIlowriig passage agitated, and with 
a certain vehemence. 
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104. Diminuendo. In the left hand, exactly staccato ; thus : 




107 to 111. Each hand should here be practised at first alone. In 
the right hand, the evenness of the shake must not suflFer in 
the least, when the notes which are written under it are struck. 
The concluding notes of the shake (see page 77) are, of course, 
not to be played before the end of bar 111. Kngering for the 
leffc hand : 




:&c. 



^1 1 

The qnavers in bar 110, 



I g^*;l^fH- 



short and "vidth energy. 
112 to 123. See bar 11 to 22. 
123 to 126. Kngering for the right hand : 




127. 



The whole run, quite even and legato. 

In the leffc hand, Bb must be struck quite distinctlj, but not 
hard, and in exact tirne with the preceding notes of the right 
hand; thus: 



3 



m 



"N 



P 



Bi.U. 



f 



L.H. 



&C. 
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138 to 141. Omfnoco. The chords short and not arpc^o. 

144 and 145. It is adrisable to connt here wl]ile practising. Galando. 

Vcry piano. 
146 to 160. The plaintive melodj wliicli bc^ins here in B minor and 

ends in D major, shoold be plajed sostenoto andreij cantabile ; 

the accompaniment nmcli weaker than the melodj. The tempo 

a little 8lower than before. The omamental gronpsin bar 150, 

152 and 159, not too &at, bnt veij round. 
160 to 167. This melodj in D major, more cbeerfal and light than 

the preceding one. Again in tempo primo. 
165 and 166. The qiiaver staceato, ihe crotchet which follows it, 

accented and tenato. 
168 to 174. Con fdoco. It is advisable to connt here irhile practising. 

AH the qnaYers, short. 
175 to 196. Here, in Bb minor, we have, with some shght alterations, 

again the same plaintiTe melodj as &om bar 146 in B minor; 

and what has been mentioned there abont its performance, ap- 

plies aiso here. We have therefore again ihe tempo a little 

slower. 

It maj be mentioned, that Hnmmel had a great aversion to 

that nnanthorized changing of the tempo, and particularlj to 

that nravering in almost eveij bar, which manj pianists seem 

to consider so necessaij for plajing with expr6ssion, that 

thej cannot give us a short phrase in a straight forward manner. 

(See page 58.) The writer of this book, who has stndied mnsic 

nnder Hummel^s goidanee, remembers with delight this master^s 

sonnd and miaffected stjle of performance. 
196. !From here again in a more livelj tempo. Fingering : 




IX 

197. Though the first of fonr semiqnayers is to be plajed with the 
left hand staccato, and the other three with the right hand le- 
gate, thus, i8li:^ZI|5?SZ thej must be ali fonr qmte eqaal 
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205. Fingering : 




In the following bars, the sign afz. must not be overlooked. 

212 to 225. Ali the chords sforzato. Witli rnucb fire. Bar 114 and 
the three following bars give the impression of the tirne beiag 
3; thus: 




which is the conšequence of giving accentuation to the unaccented 
part of the bar, and of omitting to accent the accented part. 
(See page 70.) Examples of this kind are not unfrequently 
to be met with in our master-works ; Beethoven particularlj has 
them often. (See, for instance, the beginning of the Scherzo in 
his Syniphony in Bb major.) 

226. Here the študent should count. 

227 to 232. The pauses must not be overlooked. Veiy piano. The 
chords to be held exacily their value. 

233 to 240. Con čaioIo. By degrees more animated. 

241 to 244. Crescendo. Porte. 

247 to 250. Li the left hand, the ascendiag chords firm and energetic. 
In the right hand, the semiquavers even and legato. On the 
application of the pedals, see page 25. 

255 to 262. Here again the študent should count while practising, in 
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order to play esacilj in tirne, without retarding in the least. 
Ali the chords short ; in bar 259 and 260, arpeggio. 
261 and 262. Fianissimo. Staccato. A pause. 

Larghetto, 
Bb major; \ tirne; metronome, J = 80. 

WIiat has been previonslj said about this Larghetto, mnst be also 
regarded bere* 
Bar 
9, and the two following bars. Some pianists, when they play groups 
of chords, are inchned to give to the last chord of each group 
a particnlar accentuation ; thns : 




We mnst be careful to avoid this, and to observe also in this 
čase the evenness so often recommended. 
16. Very forte. The descending passage of demisemiqnavers, dimi- 
nnendo. The last four demisemiqnavers somewhat retarded. 
The following two semiqnavers (C in the right hand, and Gb in 
octaves in the left hand), slow and piano. Gb to be bonnd with 
Y in the following bar. 

Tempo di Polacca, 

Bb major; | time; metronome, J = 112. 

Bar 

19. The qnaver-chord arpeggio, staccato and decided. 

20 to 23. Ali the qnavers staccato. 

24 to 32. The študent shotdd be particnlarlj carefol that, in the right 

hand, the notes are kept exactly their valne, and that they 

are well bonnd. 
88. The last qnaver (Bb) to be bonnd wiih the first note (Bb) of the 

following bar. 
39. The appoggiatura D, before C, should be long, and the executioA 

of this bar thus : 
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40. 



46. 



Brilliant and degant. Bar 40 and 42^ piano; bar 41 and 43^ 
forte. The indicated signs for sforzato to be strictlj observed. 

The passage which begins here, gives the impression of being 
written in ? tirne; thus : 




This impression is produced not so much by an alteration of 
the natural accent^ asin page 211^ bar 212^ but by the sequence 
of groups, of which the third and fourth resemble the first and 
second, and so on. By sueh means onr great composers have 
ax5hieved snrprising and pleasing effects. 

1 x-#-A 1 




50. Pii^ring 



64. From here to bar 60, more crescendo. 

60. Qnite legato. 

62 to 64. In the leffc hand, the semiquaver P short; in the right 

hand, three semiqiiavers legato. AH of them eqnal in tirne, 
65 and 66. Diminuendo and legato. 
67 to 70. Strictlj in time. The študent should count here. 

71. In the left hand, qmte even and distinct. . 

72. The chords forte and staccato. 

73. In the left hand, the ascending octaves with energy. 

74. The passage of the right hand, rapid, distinct and brilliant. 

75. The chords firm and short. 

76 to 80. The quavers in both hands staccato. With much fire. 
80 and 81. Ali the chords firm and short. To be struck elasticallj, 
with the movement of the wrist. 

83. Quite legato. The pedal to be used. 

84. The dotted minim, Bb, must be given with the leffc hand in such 

a way that it appears quite legato and connected with the pre- 
ceding passage of the right hand. 



I 

i 
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Sonata, in Ab hajob (Op. 26), pob the Pianopobtb, 

COMPOSED BT BeETHOTEN. 

The Sonata in Ab major is more meLodious than many of Beet- 
hoven^s later Sonatas; it is therefore easier to be nnderstood and 
appreciated« Besides, it offers fewer technical difficulties. 

The«e circunurtance« combined maj accoTmt for its being more 
umversally known and admired than manj others. 

It consists of four movements. The first of which bas not the 
mrnal form of a Sonata; it is onlj a theme with variations. But more 
beautiful variations have, perhaps, never been written. 

The »econd movement consists of a Scherzo, with which the študent 
lum alreadjr bccome acquainted to a certain degree. (Seepage43.) 
The third movement is the well-known Funeral March, the same whicb 
IM iiametimcs played at a puhlic funeral, arranged for a militaij band. 
Tiu) fourth movement is an Allegro, in flow, and in treatment mth 
ntgard to counterpoint, one of the most interesting. 

Ilie »tudcnt should number the bars of ali the movements in the 
following way, omitting the incomplete bars in the beginning. 

Tlic Andante, or the theme, has 84 bars : Var. one, 34 bars ; Var. 
two, 84 bars ; Var. three, 34 bars ; Var. four, 34 bars ; Var. five, 49 
bur«: Scherzo, without the Trio, 67 bars; the Trio, 24 bars; the 
Funeral March, 76 bars; the last Allegro, 170 bars. 

Andante. 

Ab major; g tirne; metronome, J «== 76* 

SuBtained, and with a paiticularlj cantabile expression; at the 
name tirne, tender and quite legato. The strict observance of ali the 
marks of eKpression is hero of the greatest importance. 

Bar 
1 . The flrst quaver legat( 



to ; thus : fi\r\ ^^ 



f 




». The sluTBi exaotly thus : (( \) ■ J J 1 J '"T The left hand. 
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wliicli has the melodj an octave lower than the right, with 
the same expressioii as the latter. Both hands exactly together. 
8. Crescendo. 



4. Thus : 




The quaver, which is staccato, not bjc- 




cented. 
9. The first two seiniquavers legato, the others mezzo staccato ; thus : 

Shghtlj crescendo. 

10. Piano again. 

12. The group of fonr demiseiniquavers, with the appoggiatura, piano, 

clear and easj. 
13 and 14. Legato; crescendo. 
16. Legato; piano. 



16. In the left hand, the staccato soffc; thus: 



iS 



The 



dots shonld be used always where the staccato is to be soft, and 

the dashes where it is to be marked. In some editions, this 

distinction is not observed. 

The last quaver of the left hand (P), sforzato, but not hard. 

A sforzato in a sentimental melodj is very different from that 

in an impetuous Allegro. (See page 69.) 
18. The quaver, Eb, in the left hand, sforzato, but not hard. 
21 and 22. Crescendo. 
23 to 26. The shake must be practised until it can be plajed quite 

distinctlj with the fourth and fiflh finger, while F and Ab are 

to be held with the thumb and the first finger of the same hand. 

The concluding notes of the shake must be exactly connected; 

thus: 
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We have in thia ezample a groap of seven deiiiiBei[aquavere 
(t^tvptetj, wliich has not more Talue than four d^nisemi- 

guavera, or one qiiflver. It must be played qtdt« evenl/, and not 



26. Crescendo. Very slightlj retarded. 

27. In tempo. Ab slightly crescendo tovards the end of the bar. 
31 and 3S. A31 the octaves in the right hand exactly bonnd together. 
33. Piano. Legato. 



Vm-. 1. 

Ab major; § time; metronome, J^ =- 76. 
Bar 

1. Piano. In a wavy motion. The four demisemiqnavere smooth and 

even. The qiiaver C slightlj accent«d, bnt not to be held 
longer than its value. Both quaTers quite legato, and Ab to be 
bound with G in the foUowing bar. The chord in the left band, 
quite piano. 

2. The first demisemiguaver (G) slightlj staccato; ali the others 

legato. The thumb on Db, The last quaver (G) not short, 
bnt bound with the first note of the following bar. The stac- 
cato of tlie first of the four demisemiquavers must not čattse the 
group to be at aH uneqtial. 
4 and 5. Fingering : 




The Bemiquaver C in bar 5 not to be held above its value. 
The 8eniiqnaTer Eb not to be held above ita valne. 
d 14. Bather creaeendo. The sign »fz. always eiacUj regarded. 
To be held tt^ether ; thus : 
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The seiniquaver Bb to be bonnd witli Ab of the foUowing bar. 
Intheleft hancl, the first two qiiavers staccato, and soft; the 
third C[naTer (F) somewhat accented aad teuafo. 



18. ringerii^ f or tiie left hand: 




20. Fingering: 

21 and 2: 

23. The demiaeimqTiavers in tlie left hand, staccatOj piano, but very 

distinct. In this bar and the following bars, the guaver-chord 

sforzato. The ahake, as in the theme. 

26. Crescendo. 

27. Piano. 

31 and 32. Bather crescendo, 
33. Piano. Like bar 15. 

rar. 2. 
Ab major; § tirne; metronome, J => 96. 
Piano. Sotto voce. The demiseimquavers in the right hand, quit« 
short and soft. The melody in the left hand, ralber prominent, but 
soft. 
Bar 
1. In the left hand, the first two of the seniiquavers legato; ^e 



others staccato, Fingering : 
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2. Fingermg : 




3 4 



In this čase, the fourtli finger may aLso be taken clirectly. 



and glided down with ; thus : 




13 and 14. Somewliat crescendo. 

15. Piano. 

18 and 19. In the left hand, tliree senuquaYers legato ; thns : 




22. In the left hand, two deniiseniiqnavers legato ; thus : 




23. In the left hand, the semiquaver Bt| sfz. 

24. In the left hand, similar to bar 22. 
26. Crescendo. Eather retarded. 

^7. In tempo. Piano. Crescendo. 
81 and 32. Crescendo. 
83. Piano. 



Far. 3. 

Ab minor; | tirne; metronome, J = 76. 

The študent will remember that the key of Ab minor is an enhar- 
monic key with GJf minor. (See page 17.) The latter is oftener used, 
because it has the smaller number of signatures. 
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1 to 8. In the right hand^ always tenuto ; in the left hand^ staccato. 

From bar 5, crescendo. 

9 to 16. Piano. From bar 13, crescendo. In the right hand, legato, 
and always tenuto. In the left hand, staccato, and the fiist 

qiiaver of each bar, sforzato. 



16. Piano. The qiiaver 




accented, but not hard« 



8/z. 



18. The quaver Fb accented, but not hard. 

20 to 25. The last 8emiquayer in each bar, sforzato. 



XXX 
4ib^3 4 



26. Inthelefthand, quitelegato; thus: 




and the last 



quaver (Bb ) not lifted, but bound with Ab in the following bar. 

Crescendo. Slightly retarded. 
27. In tempo. In the followiDg bars, crescendo, until bar 33 ; from 

the middle of this bar, decrescendo. In the left hand, the &st 

note in each bar, until bar 33, stronglj marked. 
33 and 34. Diminuendo. Piano. Strictlj in tirne« 

Far. 4. 

Ab major; g tirne; metronome, J = 108. 

Leggiere and scherzando. Though light and playful, it must 
not be uncertain in tirne. 

Incorrect plajers will sometimes pause here slightlj, affcer three 

quavers legato, as is in the followiiig exampleindicated with y\) ; thus : 








(D 



m^ 



&C. 



The študent must be carefol to avoid this ; he should count while 
practising. 
Bar 
1 to 6. Very piano. In the left hand, quite staccato. The last quaver 
chord in bar 6, rather forte, and bound with the f ollowing bar. 

L 
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7. Bather forte. Legate. 

8. The third quaver jo;p. 

9 to 12. In the left hand, quite tender and staccato. Both the se- 



nnqnayers distinct; thus: 



nf-^ ^-T^, 



13 and 14. Eather crescendo. 

15. Piano. 

16 to 20. In the right hand, the third quaver of each bar sKghtlj ac- 

cented. 
20 to 25. The third quaver of each bar, sforzato. In the left hand^ 

staccato. 
26. The descending dendseniiquavers in the left hand^ distinct and 

decrescendo. 
31 and 32. Crescendo. 
33 and 34. Piano. 

Far, 5. 

Ab major; § time; metronome, J := 80. 

Legato. Dolce. The triplets ronnd and even ; not thus : 




Bar 

4. Por the group of fonr deniisenuqnavers together with the triplet, 

seepage 125. 

5. Pingering for the left hand : 




7. Pingering t 



4X1 



m 



5l 



w 

4 X 1 



4X1 4 1 X 
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9 to 16. In the right hand, the^melodjr prominent, but soft and verjr 
cantabile. The deimsemiquavers above the melodj, piano, 
smooth and distinct. 
12 and 13. Fingering : 



16. 



16, 




Piano. In the left hand, legato. Fingering : 

m 




1X2 '4X2 4X2 

In the right hand, two demiseniiquavers bound together ; thus r 



Leggiere. 




17. The semiquaver F, staccato; the following notes snstained; thus : 







&c. 



18. The last semiquaver (Bb) not short, but to be bound with Eb in 

the foUowing bar. 

19. As in bar 17. 

21 and 22. Crescendo. The quavers quite legato, and rather accented. 

26. Crescendo. 

27. Piano. The following bars, until bar 34, similar to from bar 9 

to 16. 
85. From here we have a C!oda added to the Variation. The melodj 
very cantabile. The qnavers in the left hand, staccato, until bar 
42 ; from there, legato. By d^grees calando, and the last few 
bars with the pedal. 

L 2 
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ScifTio. Allegra molto. 
\b mujtir J I tirne ; metronome. O- = 92. 
Tliti Mhiilriil iitunt iH> njpviu mmiiided to teep tirne strictlj. He 
nlltmltl niiiiil lliiw fr(il*')H'l» in rncli bar wliile practismg. 
IW 
I nml h, Tlif iiiiiiiiii-chitnl afurzato, faut not hard. 
i\ \»\\\ T . 'Hif i'W>lfliols in tlie left hand, staccato. In the right haad, 

milj tlio thinl crot«het staccato, 
y, Tlif iToIdliota in the right hand, staccato, 
lil. Tlip iMuue iii the lefttand. 
Irt, TliB llrst part of tliis Scherzo is not to be repeated, Directly on 

to the following part, irithont retarding in this bar. 
17. In tlie left hand, staccato. 
£(l. The two qnavers in the left hand, legato. 
SI. In the left hand, staccato. 
25 to 28. Crescendo. 
89 to 38, Very forte. 
33 to 40. Decrescendo. In the right band, qnito legato. In the left 

hand, staccato. 
11 to 44. Very piuio. The crotohet-chord in the right hand not 
above its valne. In the left hand, l^to. The lower G not to 

./V 




44. In the left hand, the crotchet G- staccato ; thus : 



"VFith the two quaver3 the theme commences in the left hand. 
It mnst bc prominent, and in espression siinilar to what it is 
in the right hand, at the beginning of the Scherzo. The qaaver- 
passage in the right hand, even and briUiant. 
Prom herey.the theme is ia the right hand. The quaver-pasaage in 
the left hand, which extends to bar 67, should be practised at 
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60. 

63. 



first alone. The študent must choose an appropriate fingermg, 
and mark it before he begins practising this passage. 

Grescendo. The sign sfz, not to be overlooked, 

Fingering for the left hand : 



E^ 



3 4 2 4 1 X 

^^. Very forte. The crotchets in the right hand, qnite staccato, firm, 
and with decision. 
In regard to rhjthm, our feeling leads us to expect one more bar 
here; thus: 




bnt the connection of the repetition wotdd not be so intimate as it is 
now. Our great composers seldom departed from observing exact sym- 
metry in rhythni ; without which a musical idea is, in most cases, unclear 
and incomprehensible. 

Trio. 

Db major; \ time; metronome, O' == 92. 
Both parts of the Trio must be quite legato. 
Bar 

6. The sforzato with decision, but not hard. Not arpeggio. 

7. Piano. 

12 to 20. Gradualljr crescendo. 
21* Sforzato. 
22. Piano. 

25. The following bars, which lead again to the theme of the Scherzo, 
piano, and the melody in the left hand rather prominent ; thus : 



< 



ffi 



p 



■o 



^^^ 



^^ 



The Scherzo must join bar 29 without any pause, and must be 
played again, without repetition of its parts. 
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Marcia Jhmebre sulla Marte d* trn Eroe. 

Ab miner; | tirne; metronome, J = 66. 

The Puneral March on the Death of a Hero must not be played 
faster than here indicated, with solemnitjr, and throughout in strictlj 
measured tirne. The chords must always be distinct and fiill, whether 
forte or piano, and the fingers must not be lifted from the kejs at ali, 
except where a chord is to be plajred staceato. (See page 117.) 

The March begina in Ab minor, and leads soon (at bar 8) to its 
rdative key, Cb major. The following bars are written in B minor, 
which is an enharmonic key for Cb minor, and is preferable, as it re- 
quires fewer signatures than the latter key. (See page 111.) From 
here it modulates to D major (bar 16), and subsequently again to the 
dominant of Ab minor (bar 20). In bar 21, we have agam the theme 
in the tonic. 

At the first glance, it may appear as if this March had not the 
usual form, as described, page 48. But, upon nearer acquamtance, it 
will be seen that only the signs of division are omitted. Bar 8 might 
have been written thus : 




•I — + 



^5^ 




The two parts in Ab major, from bar 81 to 38, are the Trio. Each 
part of this Trio is to be repeated. Prom bar 40, we have a repetition 
of the March in Ab minor ; and from bar 69, a short Coda is added. 
Bar 
1. Piano. Count eight quavers in a bar while practising, and take 
čare to hold the dotted quaver exactly its value, as also the 

semiquaver; thus : J • «1 
5. Slightly crescendo. 
7. Decrescendo. Piano. 
9. Piano. Slighily crescendo. 
10. The octaves in the left hand, with this Pingering : 

X X X X 3 
4 4 3 
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16. Quite piano. 

17. Legato. 

18. Crescendo. The TniniTn sforzato. 

19. Each chord sforzato and staccato. 

20. The miniTn Yb sforzato, and the following group of four semi- 

quavers, legato, distinct, and not retarded. 
21 to 24. The theme again in Ab minor. Very fiill, and jf. 

23. The shake in the leffc hand, sforzato, quite distinet, fiiU and even. 

It must be without the usual concluding notes, as the two fol- 
lowing seniiquavers are sufficient instead. 

24. The three erotchet-chords staccato andforte; the foUowing, piano. 

25. Ab major; piano. 

26 to 28. Crescendo. The minim-chords firm and with decision. 
The erotchet-chords staccato. Not arpeggio. 

29 and 30. Staccato and firm. Not too short, bnt rather heavy. 

31 to 38. Trio in Ab major. The indication, senza sordino (the pedal 
. lifted), and c<m sortno (the pedal to be relinquished), must be 
strictlj observed, as the intended effect depends here chiefljr 
upon the right emplojment of the pedal. The demisemiquavers 
in bar 31 shonld be piano and crescendo. The semiquaver and 
the quaver should be lond and short in both hands, and not 

bonnd together thus : /f 3 • P J" -^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 






cessarjr to connt eight quaver8 in the bar while practising. 
38 and 39. After the repetition of the second part of the Trio, bar 

38 is omitted, and bar 39 follows immediatelj. The following, 

to bar 69, is abeadj^ known. 
69. Legato; piano. 
72. Eather crescendo. 
74. In the left hand, the thumb is to be substituted on Ab, without 

striking this note again. 
76, Quite piano. With the damper and nna corda pedals. 



15^ 
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Allegro. 
I tirne; metronome, J =a 126. 

This Knale, which, after the sombre Puneral March, afFects ns like 
8 refresliiiig breeze, begins with a group of four deinisemiqiiavers, which 
runs, almost uniiiterruptedlj, tlirough the whole movement. In this 
it resembles the Preludes in Sebastian Bach's great Suites, the Pinale 
in ^eber^s Sonata in C major, &c. Different as these compositions 
are from each other in character, they have a similar uniform motion, 
sometimes designated with moto continuo. 

The študent should strive to leam this movement throughout qmte 
fluentlj, with a tender legato touch, and everj group quite distinct and 
even. 



Bar 



biO, 



3. Kngering for the left hand : ^; ' t "^ 



i 



4 to 6. Crescendo. The two quavers in bar 6 



m 




staccato 



and marked. Erom the second half of bar 6, piano. 
12, and the following bars. The melodj in the leffc hand 



EE 



^ 



i^ 



rather prominent, but quite unaffected; not thus : 




and not hard. 
14. Here, in the right hand, as it was before in the leffc. 
28 and 29. In the left hand, the semiquavers quite legato and even. 



The two qu8^vers 




staccato and marked. 
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80 to 32. The guaver-chords staccato and firm. 

32 to 87. Piano. In the left hand, qmte even; not thns : 



w=r^ 




88 to 41. Crescendo. 

42. Here the študent shonld count while practising. The qiLavers in 
bar 42, 44, and 46, staccato, and the first of the descending 
semiquavers, as weU as the octave G in the left hand, sforzato. 

48 and 49. Kano. The last semiquaver of each gronp not to be held 
above its valne. 

81 to 88. This part, in C minor, is to be repeated. The crescendo 
from bar 81 to 84 must be particularly practised. The same 
from bar 85 to 88. The ascending semiquavers aU legato, 
without any jerking. A suitable fingering, which the študent 
uriU now be able to find himself, will much facilitate this. The 
quaver-chords staccato and sforzato. Not arpeggio. 

88. After the repetition of the part, this bar is omitted. 

89 to 97. The quaver-chords always sforzato. 

97. The ascending demisemiquavers quite even, and slightly crescendo. 
101. Erom here to bar 155 is ahnost throughout a repetition in the 

tomc, of that which we had before in the dominant. 
155 to 170. Sempre legato. The crescendo, as weU as the signs for 

sforzato, must be strictly observed. Towards theend of the 

movement, diminuendo. 
168. Slightly retarded in tirne. Very piano. 
169 and 170. In the left hand, Ab to be hdd exactly its value during 

two bars. 
The foUowing observations will not be out of plače here. 
It is evident our great masters have chosen with čare and consider- 
ation the appropriate key for a composition. 

If we transpose the foregoing Sonata only half a tone below or half 
a tone above the key in which it is written— that is, into G major (with 
the Euneral March in G minor), or into A major (with the Puneral 
March in A minor),— we shall see that it suffers essentially by the 
transposition. 
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In trjing this, it is of conrse necesšarj that oiir instrument stands 
in the right pitch. Shonld tlds not be the čase, the Sonata vili appear 
in another key, without being transposed at aH by us. 

Every pianist shonld therefore possess a tuning-fork, or a pitch- 
pipe, that he may be able to ascertain whether his instrument is kept in 
the proper pitch. (See page 4.) 

The tuning-fork which is generallj used in England gives C, 

[j [K r • and that on the Continent, A, fi^ m ' 

On many instruments, some major or minor keys are distinguished 
from others, not only by their position, bnt by other circumstances. 

The Violin, for instance, has, in D major, four open strings, which 
sound particularly clear, and which do not occur in Db major ; and the 
timbre, or colour of sound, of an A-Clarionet (which is generally used 
for the key of A major) differs from that of a Bb-Clarionet and a 
C-Clarionet. 

It is similar with the Hom, the Trumpet, &c. 

Interesting remarks abont the characteristic features of different 
keys are to be found in the works of E. T. A. .HoflFmann, C. F. D. 
Schubart, and other spirited anthors. 



Fantasia Cheomatica, by j. Sebastian Bach. 

The pianoforte compositions by J. S. Bach were originally com- 
posed for the Clavichord and the Clavicembalo, instruments which have 
been allnded to, page 2. It was in the latter period of Bach's life 
that the pianoforte was invented ; but it was then so very incomplete in 
its construction, that Bach preferred the clavichord, as much better 
adapted for an expressive performance. In concert, music, however, 
he nsed the clavicembalo, on account of its more powerful tone, 

The tone of the clavichord was exceedingly sweet, and its compass 
small. Bach^s own instrument had only four octaves, from C to C, 

^ ^) Z and we find in his compositions these limits sddom 



exceeded. 
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OuT modem pianoforte is so much superior in tone, touch, compass, 
and in its capability of giving different degrees of forte and piano, that 
the compositions of our old masters, Bach, Handd, &c. can be heard 
njow to mnch greater advantage, if well performed. But, in order 
iviy to appreciate them, it is necessarj to be well acqnainted with 
their construction. 

The studj of connterpoiat cannot be too eamestlj recommended to 
those who wish to enjoj thoroughlj the great beanties of onr old 
master-works. 

At the conclusion of this book the študent will find some hints for 
acqniring, in the easiest and most effectnal way, a more extensive theo- 
retical knowledge than the purpose for which this book is intended 
would allow us to offer here. 

It is also necessarj to be acquainted with certam peculiarities in 
the manner of performing, as weU as with the meanings of several 
signs for graces which are to be fonnd in Bach^s music. 

With regard to the former, we mnst observe : 

Ahnost ali compositions of Sebastian Bach are polyphonic. We 
have therefore a certain nmnber of parts or voices united, ali of which 
are of equal importance, and reqmre the same attention with regard to 
expression. 

To accomplish this, an extraordinary fingering is often requisite. 
For instance : the thnmb mnst be taken on the black key in cases 
where it is nsnaUy not taken ; the fingers have not unfreqnently to be 
changed npon a note ; successive notes have to be played with one 
finger ; &c. 

Passages Uke this. 




where the notes written downwards are to be played with the leffc hand, 
and the notes written npwards, with the right hand, occnr very fre- 
quently, not only in scales, but in aH kinds of groups. As in modem 
music it is comparatively rarely to be met with, the študent is advised 
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to practise ali the major and minor scales in this way^ in ascendinig as 
weU as in descending, in order to acqtiire the utmost evenness and 
smoothness^ so that the changing of hands is not perceptible at ali. 

The indications of the tempo in S. Bach^s pianoforte works have 
been added by recent editors. It is said that Bach took the tempi 
rather fast. A right conception of the character of the piece, which 
the študent must always take čare to acquire, will be the best goide in 
fixing the tempo. 

No piece shonld be plajed so fast as to impair its cleamess. 

The pedal was not known at Bach's tirne, and it is verj seldom 
applicable in poljphonic mnsic, on account of the different voices and 
the qmck succession of different chords. 

The signs for graces, which are to be fonnd in Bach^s compositions, 
and in those of his contemporaries, and which are now out of use, are 
chiefly the f oilowing : 



Sign. 



Eaecution 



/\A^ 



yl^ 



/Oii/ 





(1.) A shake beginning with its upper note. 

(2.) The execution of the transient shake differs from the modem 
(see page 119). 
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(3.) A shake from below ; now writteii thus 




(4.) A shake from above ; now writteii thus : 

(5.) The short mordent. 

(6.) The long mordent. 
In ouT tirne, the graces are often written in notes instead of being 
indicated by signs. This is certainlj better, as it gives more distincilj 
the intention of the composer, the execntion of some signs being not 
exactly settled. This may be easilj seen by eomparing some of our 
best pianoforte schools, or the performance of good musicians. (The 
same applies to the signs for abbreviations which not seldom give 
occasion to misunderstanding.) 



In old pianoforte music, the C clef on the first line 



IS 



generallj nsed for the right hand ; and it is therefore necessarj for the 
študent to become acquainted with it. TMs clef indicates the note C, 



which is, in the treble clef, written thus : (r\) \ ' In new editions of 




f 



Bach^s music, however, the treble def is substituted. 

The Chromatic Fantasia has its name from the chromatic modula- 
tions which characterize this composition. 

It consists of two movements ; the first, strictlj speaJdng, is the 
Fantasia, and the second is a Fugue in three voices. We will speak 
here of the first movement, which consists of 79 bars. 

Allegro molto. 
D minor ; | tirne ; metronome, J s= 84. 

About the right performance of this Fantasia, musicians differ in 
manj points. Some keep as strictlj as possible to tradition, as we have 
received it through the sons and pupils of Bach ; others prefer to be 
onlj led by the špirit of the composition, and play it in accordance 
with the intellectual conception which thej have acquired of it. 
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Our purpose will be best answered if we endeavoTir to point out 
those peculiarities wliicli characterize this compositlon, as well as tfais 
kind of pianof orte music in general. 
Bar 
1 and 2. Distinct, even, and with decision. The pause in each bar 
to be especiallj observed. Erom bere to bar 20, stricilj in tirne. 
The študent is reminded of what has been said about the 
changing of hands, page 155. 
8 and 4. The first half of each bar slightlj erescendo. 
5. The triplets qmte even ; not thus : 




7* The quavers in the left hand, short ; the semiquavers in the right 
hand, of eqiLal value ; not thns : 




Always light and briUiant. 

16. Crescendo. 

20. Eather retarded. The shake qmte distinct, and the panses well 
regarded. 

21 to 26. Livdj and briUiant. 

26. The triplets in D minor to begin rather slowly and to hasten 
graduallj. 

27 to 48. Emanuel Bach, a son of Sebastian Bach, in his excellent 
School, entitled Versuch iiber die wahre AH daa Klavier zu 
spielen (Essay on the trne Art of Playing the Clavichord), tells 
ns that if the word arpeggio stands with chords of some dnra- 
tion, the chord shonld be broken twice, npwards and down- 
wards. But as, on onr modem pianoforte, the tone can be 
much better sustained than on the clavichord, it is snfficient to 
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48. 



give the arpeggio onlj once, from the lowest note upwards, as 
it is usuallj plajed. Indeed, the effect is finer. 

The passages which connect the ehords, verj distinct and 
brilliant, and qmte even. 
Erom here we have Eecitatives, rnterspersed by accompanjdng 
chords and passages. In former days, Eecitatives were often 
introduced in rnstnimental music; as maj be seen in the 
Fantasias of Emanuel Bach, and others. Also Beethoven 
has sometimes Eecitatives in his instnunental compositions ; for 
instance, in his Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, and Sonata 
in Ab major. Op. 110 ; in his great Sjmphonj, No. 9, in D 
minor, &c. 

As it is an imitation of the Vocal Eecitative, it must be 
given in a similar way, and it is therefore not to be plajed in 
the prescribed tempo, but more or less animated, in accord- 
ance with the character of the phrase. 
51 and 52. The shake with both hands exactly together j thus : 




The chords between the recitatives, arpeggio and with decision. 

59. The first haK of this bar, slow and with much expression; the 

second half, animated, and the passage of the right hand with 

rapidity. 
60 and 61. The semiquaver-triplets in the right hand, staccato and 

qmck. 
62 to 66. Very lively and brilliant, Quite even, without the least 

jerking. 
74. The second half of this bar, slow and with much decision. 
75 to 79. The quavers in the right hand, which descend in the chro- 

matic scale, rather prominent. The passages which are between 

them, Ught and elegant. 
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The followiiig Fugue fonns the second movement of BacVs Chro- 
matic Fantasia. 

Fugues are generalljr composed either in thjee or in f our voices ; bnt 
there are also manj in two, five, and even in six voices. (See page 50.) 

In playing a fague^ an exact legato is desirable^ as it insnres the 
cleamess and fluency of each voice; yet the character of the theme 
sometimes reqnires that one or more of its notes must be given staceato, 
or with a pecnliar accentuation. 

The accentuation of the theme shonld be always the same through- 
out the piece. Inddental passages shonld be plajed legato^ nnless it is 
indicated otherwise. The theme shonld be prominent, bnt not hard, 
nor londer than is necessarj. The entrance of each voice shonld be 
particnlarlj distinct and conspicuous. 

A Fugue requires to be plajed strictij in tirne, with the exception of 
its last bar or two, vhich are to be taken ritardando. Also before a 
pause a ritardando is generallj introduced with good e£Fect. In both 
cases, the extent and degree of the ritardando depend much upon the 
character of the composition. 

To compose a good fugue, requires, besides talent and theoretical 
knowledge, much practical experience ; and not many composers have 
written in this form, without their inspirations being to a certain extent 
eramped. It may be for this cause that there exist so many dry and 
laboured compositions of this kind, which are, in fact, nothing more 
than an artificial frame work, without meaning and expression. 

Sebastian Bach had, from his earliest youth, written in this form ; 
and it was so familiar to him, that he could express in it his sublime 
ideas without any constraint. 

In the compositions by Bach and his contemporaries, omaments, 
peculiar accentuations and cadences are to be met with, which appear in 
our days old-fashioned, because they rarely occur in modem music. For 
instance, this conclusion 
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£ 



^ 



32 



was as usual inBach^s time as this 



N 




IS m ouTS. 

Some pianists seem to think this a sufficient reason to regard our 
old classical music witli iiidifference, and they take little trouble to 
imderstand and to appreciate its great merits. Bach and Handel find 
little favonr in their ejes^ because the periwigs and pigtails of these 
great men are now out of fEUshion. 

The foUowing Fugnecontains 161 bars, 

Allegrp moderato» 

D minor; \ time; metronome, J =8 116. 
Bar 

1 to 7. Strictlj in time, distinct and legato. 

8. Light and elegant ; the quaver staccato ; thus : 




9. 

13. 
15. 



The second voice begins here in the left hand. 

accentnation as it was in the first voice. 
The shake in the right hand qnite distinet. 
The groups. 



With the same 




19. 



in descending; as well as in ascending, always in the manner 
suggested, bar 8. 

The entrance of the third voice distinct. In the right hand, qmte 

M 
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legato. The dotted miniTn to be held witli the tlmmb of the 

left hand. 
27 to 80. In the left hand, leggiere, like bar 8. GraduaUj crescendo. 
31 to 36. Diminuendo. 
35. The last seimqiiaver (D) of the group, not short^ but to be bonnd 

with the Tninim G. The shake on G qmte distinct. This bar, 

which leads to P major, with mnch expression, 
39. Forte. The three crotchets in the left hand, marked. 
42. The theme in the second voice, distinct. 
49 to 52. Elegant, even and legato. 
53, and the following bars. The shake thns : 




nnintermpted, and ^ndthout the nsual concluding notes. 

60. The theme with the thnmb accented. 
62. The same. 

66 to 69. In the left hand, light and elegant. 
72. The theme in the right hand accented. 
76. The same in the left hand. 

84. The first semiqiiaver (F#) must be given with the thumb of the left 
hand ; the second (GJt), with 'the thnmb of the right hand ; thus : 



Bi.S. 




L.H. 



85 to 90. The semiquaver-passage in the left hand, veiy even and 
legato. Mnch depends npon a proper fingering, which the 
stndent shonld choose before he begins practising the passage. 

90, and the following bars. Here the theme in the right hand, 
accented. 
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91. In the left hand^ Bt| to be struck eforzato^ and to be hdd during 
three bars. On some pianofortes the tone is gone so soon, that 
it is better to strike the note anew at tha beginning of each bar. 
The stationarj bass (B) from bar 91 to 93, and later (G) 
from bar 107 to 110, is called an organ-pomU The chords 
over it may be regarded independent of it. 

94. Agitated, but in strict tirne. 

97. As bar 49. 

101. The shake as in bar 53. 

107. The theme in the lower notes of the right hand, accented. About 
G, which is to be held in the left hand, see bar 91. 

118 and 119. The Tninim with the thumb of the left hand, accented, 
and to be held exactly its value. 

122. Fingering : 




123 and 124. The fingering similar to the preceding bar. 

124 to 130. In thelefthaxuithe*semiqaayeT-passagedistinctandlegato. 
131 and 132. The theme with the thumb of the right hand, accented. 
133 and 134. In the left hand^ the theme accented. 

135. The first chord arpeggio and sforzato. 

The foUowing bars agitated, but in strict time. 

140. From here, very forte. The theme in the 1^ hand stronglj ac- 
cented. 

151. The fingering as in bar 122, 

154. Forte. The theme in the right hand strongly accented* 

158 and 159. With much fire. The first chord arpeggio ; ali the others 
firm. Sitenuto, but not diminuendo. 

160. A pause. The following passage, rapid, light, smooth, and with 
both hands so connected that the change is not perceptible. 
Adagio. 
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After iutving leamt tlie preceding compositiona witlL the assistance 
given, the etudent cannot have great difficnltj in inasteriiig any com- 
position fiom the subjoined list wMch he may desire to study, He haa 
only to observe carefttUy w]jat is to be remarked with regard to the per- 
formance of each phrase or pasaage j^one, aa well as in accordance with 
the whole. If he should fiiid thia yet difficiilt, he caoaot do better than 
number the bars as he has done before, and to write down what require3 
to be particularly observed. A reference to his written remarks, while 
practising, will prove a valuable assistance. 

The foUowing selection of good pianoforte music may be found useful. 



Bach (Emanubl). Sonata in F minor, 
Atkgro di vuMo. 




Sonata in A 
minor. 



Bbbthovbm. Sonata in P minor. Op, 2, No. 1. — Sonata in C minor. 

Op. 10. No. 1. — Sonata in F major. Op. 10, No. 2. — Sonate pa- 

th^tiijue in C minoi, Op. 13, — Sonata in E major. Op. 14, No, 1. 

— Sonata in G major. Op. 14, No. S, — Sonata in Bb major. Op, 

*". — Sonata in Ab major (irith the Funeral March), Op. 26. — 

Qata quasi Fantasia, in Cff minor. Op. 27 (called, in England, 

J MoonUght Sonata). — Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2. — 

Data in C major. Op. 53. — Sonata in F major. Op. 51. — Sonata 

passionata in P minor, Op. 57. — Sonata in E minor. Op. 90.— 

oata in Bb major. Op. 106. — Sonata in C minor. Op. 111. 
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Bebgeb (Ludwig). Sonate pathftique in Cminor, Op. 7.— *Sonata in 
P major, Op. 9. — Sonata in Eb major, Op. 10. 



Clementi. Sonata in C major. 
AUegro con spirito. 




Sonata in " 9 ^f 
A major. 



AUegro. 



\Tna_ 



^ 





AUegro con spirito. 



Sonata 
C major 






Sonata in Bb major. 
Presto. 




jtrresto. ^l*^. •_ • ,—— *^^^ 



Sonata 
G minor 



AUegro con spirito. 

^- ^ J J' 

ta in J ?J ^ *> c a 




Sonata in O i_t 
Eb major 



ul22ecTO a««at. 



s 




1«« 



A «KLKCriOy OF GOOD PIAJKIfOinZ KTSEC. 



Cl^JDMONTf* 



B^)natA in 
1^^ mhiof, 



Bouiito in 



HiHifttft in 
H nuupr. 



AUe^eom 




10 $ iodrnindo* 





^ ^ A. 



MoUo adoffio, ^ "^ ^ JL J^ 



'^ Uirtone ftbbftndoufttft/' Sonata in G minor. 



pPttsuK. '^ Le IletouT It Pftria/' 
Oj). 70, 







Suuftta iu z 
Kb n\«iuri 
0^), 75, 



*< L^Invoofttion/^ 

Sonata in 
V xm\ox 
Op, 77, 



"^^^ 
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DUSSEK. 



aatain Jf9$~ 
major, fi[) ^ \^ 
.43. XJ 



AUegro moderato. 



Sonata 

A 

Op 



^ 



S 



AUegro agitaio. 



lata in izfilztziz 

ninor, 'fi\)^^ ^^ 
.35,No.3.Xr— 



Sonata 
C minor 
Op 



''Les Adienz de Clementi/' 



Sonata 

Op. 
(calledj 
Plu9 



IrUroduzione. 
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, inEngland, Xr i r;j» -0.Cli'* • • 

U9 Ultra). •'H t 



"El^gie harmonique sur la mort du Prince Louis Ferdinand/^ So- 
nata in I^tF minor. Op. 61. 



Hatdn. 



Sonata ii 
Ctf minor 



Modercsto. 




Presto. 
Sonata in t/B /? pr; 

E minor. 




Sonata ii 
Eb major 



AUegro. 
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Sonata ii 
Eb major. 



AUegro, 




HiTHMEL. Sonata in Fj^ minor. Op. 81. 

KuHLAiT. Sonata in Eb major. Op. 127.-'— Six Sonatinas, Op. 55. 

Mendelssohn. Sonata in E major. Op. 6. 

MOZAAT^ 



Sonata 
F major 



AUegro. 
» in Ji *l , I 
jor. ^)^ i J J 




AUegro, f 
Sonata ii ^ ^ ' 
Bb major 



^. fi^ii^lrr-f 




Sonata 
F major 



AUegro. 




AUegro* 
Sonata in J?tt *i ^^^ [ 
G major. (^) ^ [^ ^ 




AUegro. 



Sonata in 
D major. 




Sonata 
C major. 



AUegro* 
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MOZABT. 



Sonata 
C minor. 



"" gfe 



JSegronuHo. 



Sonata 
A minor 



ita inzz: 
mor. fe 



B 



3 

AUegro maestoso. 




^m 



^ 



Sonata inAmajor (witli Violin and Violoncello Accomp. ad libitom)« 

Andante. 




ii 





Sonata in" 
Eb major. 



Adagio. 




^ ^ Adagio. 
Sonata in 9 iJ^ 
C minor. ^^1? 1^^-^ ^ 



J ^ i jtt:^ 



Onslow. Sonata in C minor. Op. 2. 



SCABIiATTI (DOMENICO). 



Sonata in 
A major. 




^ik Presto. 



m 






SCHTIBEET (PrANZ), 



AUegro vivace. 



Sonata in 
D major. 
Op. 53. 




S 




777m7 
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SCHTJBEBT (TbANZ). 

_ Jfoderafo. 
Sonata 
A 
Op. 



mata in Q , 
minor, rf\) (j* T 
p. 42. X)' ' 



S^^ 



^ 



Sonata 

A 

Op 



AUegro giusto 



°^" / <■ .1 n | B= | ''> 1 P-, I 



Sonata in 
Eb major^ 
Op. 122. 



AlUgro moderato. 




4 ' j: 4 



O ^ 



s 



Spohs. Sonata in Ab major^ Op. 125. 



Steibelt. " L' Amante disperato/' 

AUegro agitato. 
Sonata 
G 
Op 



inata in J, I? .>~ 
minor, fi\Y i! -=h 

p. 25. tr 




F^=p= 



Sonata 

G 

Op 



(7an^a5tfe. 



nata in Hrazz 
major, (^) t? 
). 64. ^^ 



Weber (C. . M. v.) Sonata in C major. Op. 24. — Sonata in Ab major, 
Op. 89. — Sonata in D minor. Op. 49. — Sonata in E minor. Op. 70. 



W0BLFL. 



Adagio. 

Sonata and Pugue J^ , b 
in • ^S 

C minor. 




^ 
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VANTASUS. 



Bacu (Emanuel). 



Pantasia AUegro moderato. 

in F?^ 

C minor. ^ty 



e 



W^ 






^ 



Fantasia 

in 
C major 



Presto di moUo, 



t f^ja'^^ 




Bach (Sebastian). 



AUegro. j^5^ 'f^ 

Pantasia - j^rlr _ ~ j J _^^ I f — 

C nunor. ^T ^ • .J. 



Fantasia chromatica in D minor. 

Beethoven. Fantasia in G minor^ Op. 77. — ^Fantasia (with Orchestra 
and Chorus)^ Op. 80. 

DussEK. Fantasia and Fnga in F minor^ Op. 50. 




Grave. 



i^nh: 



^■^-H -^ 




Httmmel. Fantasia in Eb major^ Op. 18. — '^Oberon^s Magic Horn/' 
Fantasia in E major (with Orchestral Accompaniments), Op. 116. 

Mendelssohn. Fantasia on an Irish Air^ in E major^ Op. 16. — ^Fan- 
tasia in F]( minor^ Op. 28. 

MOZABT. 

Adagio, 
Fantasia and 
Sonata in 
C minor. 




P<'i>J'"^^^ 
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MOZABT. 



Adagio. 




Fantasia and 
FugTie in C 
major. 

ScHTJBEBT (F.) Fantasda in C major^ Op. 16. — ^Fantasia (or Sonata)^ 

Op. 78. 
Wbbee (C. M. v.) "Les Adieui/^ Fantasia in G minor (postlmmons 

work). 

VAEIATIONS. 

Bach (Sebastian). Theme with thirtj Variations, in G major. 

Beethoven. Variations on "Nel cor piii/' in G major. — Thirtj 
Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, in C major. Op. 120. — Six 
Variations on an Original Air, in P major. Op. 34. — ^Thirty-two 
Variations on an Original Air, in C minor. Op. 36. 

Handel. ''The Harmonious BlacksmitV' Air witli Variations, in E 
major. 

Httmmel. Variations on a Theme from Gluck's Opera, Armida, in F 
major. Op. 67. 

MENDELSsomr. Variations Serienses, in D minor. Op. 54.-— Andante 
with Variations, in Eb major. Op. 82 ; and in Bb major. Op. 83. 

Mozart. 

AUegretto, 

Variations on — *^ *- 
*' Je suis Lindor," 
in E b major. 




Variaticms 
Steffen 
Tranme 
major 



Andante. 



iaticmson^Zu J^^^t^ ^2 — 
f en sprach im ^5EJ2IXZ 
ume,'' in Eb ^T 




Variations on "Une 
fižvre brulante,^' in 
C major. 



Andante. 
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MOZABT. 



AUegretto, 







Variations on " Unser dummer Pobd meint/' in G major. 
AUegro. 




H 



^^ 



g 



Variations on '' Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding/* in F major. 




Onslow. Thfeme Anglais with Variations, in A major. 

BiES. Variations on Swedish Airs (witli Orchestral Accompaniments), 

in C minor. Op. 52. 
Webee (C. M. v.) Variations on ''Vien qua Dorina bella/^ in C 

major, Op. 7. — ^Variations on the Eomance from Mehnl^s Opera, 

Josepli, in C major. Op. 28. — ^Variations on a Eussian Air, in C 

minor. Op. 40. 



CONCEETOS. 



Bach (Sebastian.) 



Concerto 



in r major. ^ j 



AUegro moderato. 



^^m 



Concertos adapted from Vivaldi's Violin Concertos. 
Beethoven. Concerto in O major. Op. 15. — Concerto in Bb major. 

Op. 19. — Concerto in C minor. Op. 37. — Concerto in G major. 

Op. 58. — Concerto in Eb major, Op. 73. 
Chopin. Concerto in E minor, Op. 21. — Concerto in E minor. Op. 11. 

DussEK. 

AUegro. 
Concerto in I/ . b n i ■ J~ 



G minor 



jerto in j/ .b ti 



3 



3 
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DussEK. Concerto in Eb major. 

AUegrOf 



#1' i 



t 



^ 



f 



ife 



FiELD (John). Concerto No. 2, in Ab major. — Concerto No. 3, in 

Eb major. 
Handel. Concerto in Bb major. 

A tempo ordinario. 





9 



Concerto in G major (with an Introductory Movement in G minor). 

Larghetto. 




Henselt. Concerto in F minor. Op. 16. 

HuMMEL. Concerto in A minor. Op. 85. — Concerto in B minor. 

Op. 89. — Concerto in Ab major, Op. 113, — Concerto inE major. 

Op. 110. 
Mendelssohn. Concerto in G minor. Op. 24. — Concerto in D minor. 

Op. 40. 
MoscHELBs. Concerto in Eb major, Op. 56. — Concerto in G minor, 

Op. 58. — Concert fantastiqne, Op. 90. 

MOZABT. 

AUegro. 



Concerto r 

in Z 

D minor. "■ 



£ 



^ 




f==^ 






Concerto 

in 
C major. 



m 



AUegro maestoso. 




MOZAAT. 
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Concerto P . b *> 

in #H— T 

C minor. ^T I^T^ 



■e^ 



Z3 



Concerto 



certo idž: 

^. m 

major. ^T 



AUegro. 



^EE 




Eb 



Concerto in C major. 
AUegro. 



-S t-T-r 



-4r 



^^ 



■4 r- 




i 



Z. 



^^ 



a 




3 



"^^—^ 



The first four of the Concertos by Mozart here mentioned 
may be had with Cadences added by Hummel. 
EiES. Concerto in Eb major. Op. 42. — Concerto in C tf minor, Op. 55. 

Steibelt. 
Concerto 
No. 7, in 
E minor. 




^-irj-jzi 



Wbbbe (C. M. v.) Concerto in C major. Op. 11. — Concerto in Eb 
major. Op. 32. — Concert-Stiick in E minor. Op. 79, 



FTJGTIES AND CANONS. 

Bach (Sebastian). "Das wohltemperirte Clavier,'' Eorty-eight 
Prdudes and Eorty-eight Fugues. 

This immortal work cannot be too e&mestly recommended to 
the študent. 

Handel. 
Pugui 

E niin i 



^ ^ AUegro. 

ae in Q1p ^ i 

inor. č))^'- r r r "I E4r I 



"*>*i^' 
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Hahdil. 




Puguein 
F minor. 



Klsngel. " Les Avaait-coureurs," 24 Canons dans tous le 
Menselssohn. 6ix Freludes and Fugues, Op, 24. 
Mozart. Fugue in C major. (See Fantasia, page 162.) 

SoASLATn (DoHBNico.) Hc Pugues from hifl Pižce*; 
Oaffl 

Fugae, in I 
G minor. 



Rne Fugues have been written by Albrechtsberger, Emamiel Bach, 

Friedemaim Bach, Sebastian Bach, Coiiperin, Eberlin, Frescobaldi, 

Piix, Handel, Hesse, Kimberger, Kittel, Kiebs, Marpurg, Martini, 

:, Scarlatti (Alessandro), Scailatti (Domenico), Vogler, 

but most Foguea are intended for the organ, and not for 
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STUDlES, 

Beetini. fitudes caract^ristiques, Op. 66.— -Grandes £tudes arti8tiques. 

Op. 1^2. 
Chopin. Douze fitudes. Op. 10. — ^Douze fitudes. Op. 26. 
Clementi. Gradus ad Paruassuin. 

This work is so well adapted for cultivating the taste for 

classical music^ that no pianist should be without it. The same 

can be said of the foUowing Studies by Cramer, 
Ceaheb (J. £.), Stndio, a Series of Exercises or Studies^ in ali the 

major and minor keys. 
CzEKNT. fitnde de la V^ocit^, a series of thirtj Exercises. 
Henselt, Douze fitudes. Op. 2. — ^Douze fitudes. Op. 5» 
MosGHELBS. studies. Op. 70. 

Steibelt. riffcy Studies. — ^Beginning of No. 1 : 








Much esteemed are the Studies by Berger, Heller, Hummel, Kalk*- 
brenner, A. Schmitt, and others. 

Almost aH the modem Virtuosi have written Studies for the Kano- 
forte, The študent will find it an advantage to prepare himself by the 
Studies of that Composer whose works he wifihes to leam. 



MISCELLANEOUS PXECES, 



Bach (Emanuel). 

AUegretto. 



ssi° <fe ^+f^ 



m 



N 
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Bach (Emant^l). 



Bondo in 
C minor. 



ALUgro, 




Bach (Feibdbmann). 



m 



lonaise au tf v"^ *l S 
D major, g)) ^ 4^-^—^ 



Polonaise 




Polonaise 
in E minor 




Polonaise 
in C minor. 




jt 



i 




Polonaise in C major. 

p 




Capriccio Z^ 
in D minor. mS 



AUegro. 



^ 




(See page 191.) 
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Bach (Sebastian). Six grand Suites, called the IkgUah Suites. — Six 
Suites called the French Suites. 

Beethoven. Andante favori in !P major. Op. 35. — ^Bagatelles, Op. 33, 
Op. 104, and Op. 126. — ^Polonaise in C major, Op. 89. — ^Two 
Waltzes in Eb major and in F minor. (See page 48.) 

DussEK. La Consolation, Andante in Bb major. 



PiELD. Nottumo in Eb major. 
Molto moderato. 



yi^ r 



ll 



*' T' r'~ r^" 



Nottumo in Bb major. 
Moderato. 




Notturno in A major. 
^ Adagio. 




^ 



^ 



Moderaio. 



Nottumo 
in C major 




Pastorale 
in A major 



Moderato 



J* moaeri 



■ •f -g- r 




in /^h'> . - 



• 9^h >> ■ 



tzJ^J 




N 2 
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Baoh (Ehanuel). 



Baoh (Peibdbmann), 




Folonaise 
in C minor. 



Foloiiitise in C major. 
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Mozart. 



ATlegro. I 



Bondo in "j^j^-j^ 
D major. ^^ ^ i? 




Adagii 
B minor 



mor. ^) ^ KV 



Adctgio, ^ i 



^ 



^TK^mfe con moto. 



Eomance JPJ^b I'*, II J* J M" 
in Ab major. ^^iZzj|=H^ ■ J S J 



Grave. 



In the style 
of Handel. 



^^ 




Giguein 
G major. 




BiES. Allegro li^roique in C minor, Op. 103. 

ScHTiBEET. Momens musicals, Op. 94. — ^Four Lnpromptus, Op. 142. 
— ^Adagio and Eondo in E major, Op. 145. 

ScHTTMANN (Eobeet). Album fiir die Jngend (Album for young Per- 
formers). 

Webee (C. M. v.). Eondeau brillant in Eb major, Op. 62. — Grande 
Polonaise in Eb major, "vnth an Introduction (Largo) in Eb minor. 
Op. 50. — Grande Polonaise in E major. Op. 72. — ^Invitation pour 
la Valse, in Db major. Op. 65. — ^Momento Capriccioso, in Bb major. 
Op. 12. 



A SELECriON OF OOOD 



COHPOSrnON3 POE PIANOFOKTE WITH OME OTHEtt INSTaOMENT. 



Bach (Sebastiam). Six Sonates with Violiiij in B minor, A major, 
E major, C minor, F minor, and G major. 

Beethoven, Sonata witli Violin, in D major. Op. IZ, No. 1. — Sonata 
vitli Violin, in A major, Op. 12, No. %. — Sonata witli Tiolin, in 
Eb major. Op, 12, No, 3. — Sonata witli Violin, in A minor. 
Op, 23. — Sonata mth TioUn, in F major. Op. 24. — Sonata witli 
Violin, in A major. Op, SO, No. 1. — ^nata witli Violin, in C 
minor. Op, 30, No. 2.^-Sonata witli Violin, in G major, Op, 30, 
No. 3, — Sonata witli Violin, in A minor. Op. 47. — Sonata with 
Violin, in G major. Op. 96, — Sonata witli Violoncello, in F major. 
Op, 5, No. 1. — Sonata with Violoncello, in G minor. Op. 5, 
No. 2. — Sonata with Hom (or Violoncello), in F major. Op. 17. — 
Sonata witli Violoncello, in A major. Op. 69. — Sonata irith Vio- 
loncello, in C major. Op. 102, No. 1. — Sonata witli Yioloncello, 
in D major. Op. 102, No. 2. — Variations on " See the conquenng 
Hero," witli Violoncello, in G major. — ^Variations on " Bei M^- 
nem welche Liebe ftihlen," upith Violoncello. — Airs Ecossais, with 
Mut«. 

Hdmhel. Sonata with Violoncello, in A major, Op. 104.— Eondeau 
brillant mth Flute, in G miaor. Op. 126. 

KuHLAti. Sonata witli Flute, in Eb major. Op. 64. — Three Sonatas 
Trith Flute, Op. 83.~Sonata witli Flute, in E minor, Op. 71.~ 
Sonata witli Flute, Op, 85, 

Mendelssohn, Sonata with Violoncello, in Bb major. Op, 46,— 
Sonata witli Violoncello, in V major. Op. 68, — Sonata witii Violin, 
in F minor. Op, 4. 

MOZABT. 



Sonata witii Violin, 


AlUgromoUo. 




■ najor. 


<^-H-H- 


^-gEf-l- 


1 Violin, - 


-»T-b-^ iT r 


-1 p!|rT 


major, j 


W^F^ 


-^ r J.3 1 
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MOZABT. 



Largo, 



Sonata with Violin, 
in Bb major. 



^ioUn, g,b _ ¥ — 

jor. y (5 P I 




AUegro. 

Sonata with Violin, ^"V; "r»" 

in E minor. t ^' (t ■ — 



*r 



A 



J. 



^ 



3 



AUegro con spirito* 
4r_ 



Sonata witli Violin, 'P » u. ' 
in D major. ^Q^ *^0 



Sonata with 

inC 
(postlinmouswork) 



ith Violin, j> \^ 
major , (^ (? 
LOUswork). xr 



AUegro modercUo, 



Theme and 
witli Violin, 
in G minor. 



AndarUino. 



imor. ^7 • ^ 



storella Silvana, Ptf 
me and Vars. / ft^ C* 
iolin, in G major.^T"^ 



La Fastorella 

Theme 
witli Violin 



AUegretU. 






iJ J J J i 




AUegro, 



^ 



f— r ^ r I 



AUegro witli Violin, 

in Bb major 
(posthmnous work). 



Sfohb. Duo Concertant for Kanof. and Violin, in G minor. Op. 95. 
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Steibelt. 

Duo with Harp 
in E major. 



Adagio, 




"Wbbee (C. M. v*). Duo with Clarionet (or Violin), in Eb major. 
Op. 47. — ^Divertimento with Guitar (or Violoncello), in C major. 
Op. 38.— 

Variations on a Norwegian Air, with Violin, in D minor. 



AndamU. 




^m 



^M 



ImOS, QtAETETTS, ETC. POE PIANOPORTE AND OTHER 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Beethoven. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major. 
Op. 1, No. 1. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G 
major. Op* 1, No. 2. — Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in C minor. Op. 1, No. 3. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Clarionet, and 
Violoncello, in Bb major. Op. 11. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, in D major. Op. 70, No. 1. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major. Op. 70, No. 2. — ^Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin^ and Violoncello, in Bb major. Op. 97. — ^Vari- 
ations for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G major. Op. 121. 
— Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in 
Eb major. Op. 16. — ^The same as Quintett for Pianoforte, Hautboj, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, and Hom,in Eb major, Op. 16. 

DussEK. Quintett for Pianofort-e, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and 
Double Bass, in E minor. 

AUegro moderato. 




i 



^^^^m 
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HuMMEL. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Eb major. 
Op. 12. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in E major. 
Op. 83. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Viobn, and Violoncello, inEb major. 
Op. 93. — Septett for Pianoforte, Plute, Hautboy, Hora, Tenor, 
Violoncello, and Double Bass, in D minor. Op. 74. 

Louis Pebdinand. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in 
Eb major. No. 1. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in Eb major. No. 2. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
in Ab major. No. 3. — Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and 
Violoncello, in P minor. No. 1. — Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, in Eb major. No. 2. — Quintett for Piano- 
forte, two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, in C minor. — Ottett for 
Pianoforte, Clarionet, two Horns, two Violins, and two Violon- 
cellos, in F major. — ^Bondo for Pianoforte and a small Orchestra, 
in Bb major. — ^Nottumo for Pianoforte, Plute, Violin, Tenor, and 
Violoncello, in F major. — ^Larghetto with Variations, for Piano- 
forte and four stringed instruments, in* G major. — ^Andante with 
Variations, for Pianoforte and three stringed instruments, in 
Bb major. 

Mendelssohn. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in D 
minor. Op. 49. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in 
C minor. Op. 66. 



MozAET. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in G major. 

AUectro, 

* 




^^ ^ 




Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Bb major. 

AUegro. 



Trio for Pianoforte, Viobn, and Violoncello, in C minor. 

Poco adagio. 



^m 



3 



^TJJ 
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KOZABT. 

Trio for Fiiiiioforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in E major. 

», AHegro. 




'^rtttjA^ 



Trio for Pianoforte, CIarionet (or Violin), and Tenor, in Eb major. 

AUegretto, 




1 n 




w^ 



Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin (or Plute), Tenor, and Violoncello, 
in G minor. 



AUegro. 




Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in Eb major. 

AUegro, 

-b — 



m 



»V4^ 



^ 



■# 



Quintett for Pianoforte, Hautboy, CIarionet, Hom, and Bassoon^ 
in Eb major, 

Largo. _m 

■k 




1 



Effi 




The same aa Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 



On8Low. Three Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 3. — 
Sestett for Pianoforte, Plute, CIarionet, Hom, Bassoon, andDouble 
Basa, in Eb major, Op. 30. 
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EiES. Three Quartetts for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, 
Op. 13, 16, and 129. — Sestett for Pianoforte, two Violins, Tenor, 
Violoncello, and Double Bass, Op. 100. — Ottett for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Tenor, Clarionet, Hom, Bassoon, Violoncello, and Double 
Bass, Op. 128. 

ScHUBERT. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in Bb major. 
Op. 99. — ^Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, inEb major. 
Op. 100. 

Spohe. Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 119, 123, 
124, 133, 142. — Quintett witli wind instrmnents, in C minor. 
Op. 52. 

Webee (C. M. v.) Trio for Pianoforte, Plute (orViolin), and Violon- 
cello, in G minor. Op. 63. — 

Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, in Bb major. 
AUegro, 



r^^^ 




Pine Trios have been written by Berg, Eberl (hisTrio in Eb major), 
Eeissiger (author of the well-known composdtion called IFeben^a Last 
Waltz)y &c. 

DTJETTS FOR TWO PERFOEMEBS ON THE PIANOFORTE. 



Beethoven. Sonata in D major. Op. 6. — 

Variations on a Theme in C major. 
Andarde. 




Variations on a Theme in D major. Op. 27. — ^Three Marches, in C 
major, Eb major, and D major. Op. 45. 



DUSSEK. 



AUegro, 



Sonata in 
C major. 
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FlELD. 



Andante in 
Cminor. 



DUirrrs* 
Andante. 




Air Eusse 
Aminor. 



Gade. Three Pieces, Op. 18. 
HuMMEL. Sonata in Ab major^ Op. 92. 
KuHLAU. Sonatinas, Op. 44. 
MoscHELES. Sonata in Eb major. Op. 47. 



MOZABT. 



Sonata in 
C major. 




AUegretto, 






&c. 



Sonata in 
F major. 



Adagio. 

f^ r r r 1 ^ r r I: 



AUegro. 



Sonata in 
D major. 



fnAM-'^-^. 



Sonata 
Bb major 



jOT. ^^ 



AUegro, 




Sonata 
Eb majb 



AUegro. 
in J>.b /* 1 

j6r. #b)j ^ 
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MOZABT. 



Introduction 
andrugue 
in D major. 



DUBTTS, 



Adagio, 




Pugue in 
G minor. 



Moderato, 




&=e 




Duett in F major (with an Introductorj Movement in F minor). 

Adagio* 




&T 



Duett in 
F minor. 




H 



AUegro. 



en^^ 




Andante with Variations in G major. 

Ar^danU. 




Onslow. Sonata in E minor^ Op. 7. — Sonata in F minor. Op. 22. 

BiES. Sonata in A major. Op. 160. 

ScHUBEET. Sonata in Bb major. Op. 80. — Grand Duo in C major. 

Op. 140. — Heroic Marches in B minor, C major, and D major. 

Op. 27. — Six Marches, Op. 40. — Characteristic Marches, Op. 

121. — ^Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103. — ^Variations in E minor. 

Op. 10. — ^Variations in Eb major. Op. 35. 
Webee. Petites Pižces, Op. 3 and Op. 10. — ^Eight Characteristic 

Movements, Op. 60. 
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COMPOSmONS POE TWO OE MORE PIANOPOETES. 

Bach (Sebastian). Concerto for two Pianofortes, in C major. — Con- 
certo for two Pianofortes, in C minor. — Concerto for three Piano- 
fortes, in D minor. — (These Concertos are witli Qnartett Accompts.) 

DussEK. Concerto for two Pianofortes with Orchestra, in Bb major. 
AUegro moderato. 




H 



32 



£ 



Kalkbeennbe. Concerto for two Pianofortes, in C major. Op. 125. 
MozABT. Sonata for two Pianofortes, in D major. 

AUegrO: 




EE 




S 



& 



£ 



&c. 



Pugue for two Pianofortes, in C minor. 

AUegro moderato. 




In order not to augment this selection unnecessarilj, we shall onlj 
mention that there are many other fine pianoforte compositions by the 
same authors wliose names occnr in the above list, as well as by others. 
The študent shonld become acqnainted witli Beethoven^s other Sonatas ; 
with Field^s seven Concertos ; with Chopin^s Nottumos, Impromptus, 
Mazurkas, &c. ; witli some of the best compositions by A. E. Miiller 
(his Caprices), Tomaschek, Bohner, Weyse, Klengel, Schmnann, Heller, 
Bennett, &c. 

Thalberg, Liszt, and their numerous imitators have made brilliant 
arrangements (or transcriptions) from Opera melodies, &c. 

It will be fonnd interesting and nsefal to be acquainted, as much as 
possible, with the style of ali the different pianoforte composers. If the 
študent has cultivated his taste by a familiar acquaintance with the works 
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mentioned in the list, he vili not be in danger of foiming a WTong esti> 
mate of the merit of other music wliich lie maj choose to leam. 

Those works in our list wMcli are not published in England, maj easilj 
be had &om the Continent. Of Emanuel Bach^s pianoforte compositions 
a fine selection has been editedby F^tis, in his Bibliothžque classique des 
Pianistes ; Pariš, chez Schonenberger. The old edition of E. Bach^s 
pianoforte works, wliich was published in numbers, and of which the 
first nmnber has the title, Klavier-Sonaten fiir Kenner nnd Liebhaber, 
Leipzig im Verlage des Autors, 1779, is now rarelj to be met with. 

Twelve Polonaises by Priedemann Bach have been published by 
Peters, in Leipzic. Several compositions by these mastersmaj also be 
found in Clement?s Selection of Practical Harmonj, which contains 
Voluntaries, Pugues, Canons, &c. by eminent composers. 



ON ABAANOEMENTS. 

In the preceding selection, onlj such compositions have been men- 
tioned as are composed for the pianoforte, either alone or with other 
instruments. 

Almost ali other music of anj importance maj be had a/rranged for 
the pianoforte. And notvdthstanding such arrangements give but an 
inadequate impression of the original, yet it must be regarded as a great 
advantage to have this means of becoming acquainted with those of our 
best instrumental and vocal compositions which we have not offcen an 
opportunitj of hearing weU performed. 

Before we point out the diflferent kinds of compositions which may 
be had arranged for the pianoforte, it will be necessary to give a short 
description of the instruments for which they are written. 

Steinged Instruments. — ^The FioUn, Tenor, and Fioloncello,hsLYG 
four strings ; and the JDouble Bass has three. These instruments are 
played with a bow, and it is by the manner of bowingthat the diflferent 
kinds of expression in staccato, legato, &c. are produced. Sometimes 
the strings have to be twitched with the finger, which is indicated by 
fiizzicato ; the words colV arco signify that the bow is to be used again. 
By a damper or mute applied to the bridge of the instrument, the tone 
becomes more subdued. The application of the damper is indicated by 
con sordino ; the discontinuation of it by senza sordino, The best violins 
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hawe heea made al Ciemona, in Italj^ bj Amati^ Stradirario, and otheis. 



/) I ^ M . 



The strmgs of the Violin are f r\ | » I [jiMlitarmn- 



5^ 




ti 
4:1 



pass ifl jfl. ; Tirtoosi extend it higfaer. Almost aH kinds of 



diatonic and chromadc passages^ as well as donble-stops, diorda;, &c. 
occnr not unfreqaently in violin mnsic. 



4f-H- 

The strings of the Tenor (Viola orAlto) 816+*=^ 



^ 



and thejr are conseqnently a fifth lower than those of the violin. 



and higher. The nmsic for the 



tenor is written in the Alto cief (see page 201) ; but, for the higher 
notes^ the Treble clef is also used. 

The strings of the Violoncello are an octave lower than those of the 

; and the compass extends 



OZ 



tenor; thus: ^ J p 



f 




*"fc& 



about to Jn\ r '- The notes for the violoncello are written in the 



Ba«s clef^ with the exception of the higher ones^ which have sometimes 
the Tenor clef, or the Treble clef, 

Tlie strings of the Double Bass are ^^* P I " but they 



sound an octave lower than they are written. In Gennany, the doubla 
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bass witli fonr strings is emplojed, which haa ^ ^* i in addiidon to 

the strings alreadj mentioned. 

The Sarp and the Chiita/r are stringed instruments, which are twanged 
with the fingers, instead of being plajed with a bow. 

WiND Instruments. — ^These may be divided into "wind instruments 
of wood, as the Flute, Hauthoy, Clarionet, Sassoon, &c. ; and wind 
instruments of brass, as the Rom, Truntpet, Trombone, &c. 




The compass of the Flute is 



The notes of the Octave Hute (or Flauto Kccolo) sound an octave 
higher than they are written. 



The Hautboj (or Oboe) has this compass, 




The 



mouth-piece of this instrument is formed of a thin piece of cane, which 
is called the reed, and its construction is of great importance in pro- 
ducing a fine tone. Similar reeds are used for the Clarionet and 
Bassoon* 



The compass of the Clarionet (or Clarinetto) is 



■-m 



There are different kinds of clarionets. We shall mention here only 
three ; the C-clarionet, which sounds in the same key in which it is 
written; the Bb-clarionet, which sounds a whole tone lower than it is. 
written ; and the A-clarionet, which sounds a minor third lower than 
it is written. A composition written in G major, if played on the 
C-clarionet, woiild sound in G major. K played on the Bb-clarionet, it 



o 
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woiLld sound in P major; and if plajed on an A-clarionet^ it woTild 
sound in E major. The colonr of the sound (timbre) of these daiionets 
is different ; the C-clarionet being the least mellow of the three, and the 
A-darionet the most mellow. 



The compass of the Bassoon (or Pagotto) is 



ii- 



The Contra-Fagotto sonnds an octave lower than it is written. 
The Hom (Como) has the following notes : 




g^ ^^jJ^rrrr^r 



which sound, in G major, an octave lower than they are written. 

The Trumpet (Clarino) has nearly the same notes as the hom; but 
they sound in C major as they are written, and not an octave lower. 
The music for the hom and the trumpet is always written in the key of 
C, which may be transposed into any other key, by means of a crook put 
on the instrument. 

There are different kinds of Trombones, of which the most common 

to fl 
is the Bass-trombone, whose compass extends from ti *' ^^ 



The most complete of ali instruments is the Orgcm. By means of 
its stops, ali other instruments can be represented. . As the organ is a 
keyed instrument, like the pianoforte, organ music can be played also 
on the latter instrument. In this čase, that part which is written for the 
pedals of the organ must be added to the part for the left hand, and notes 
of long duration must be struck again when the sound has ceased. 

There are pianofortes with a special set of keys for the f eet, like 
the pedals of the organ; for such instruments, organ music does not 
require the arrangement alluded to. 

The študent should become acquainted with our best organ 
music, especially with that of Sebastian Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, &c. 
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The Kettle-Brums (Tympaiii). Two are generaflj emplojed, each 
of which has a distinct tone, and can be ttmed. 

This is not the čase with the JDrum (Tamburo) and other noisy 
instrumente of this kind, wliicli are used cMeflj for produdng rhjftmucal 
effect. 

An Oreheitra consists generallj of Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, 
Double Basses, twoFlutes, twoHautboys, two Clarionets,twoBassoons, 
two (or four) Horns, two Trumpets, and a pair of Kettle-Drums. 

Sometimes it has, in addition, three Trombones, a Mauto Piccolo, &c. 

The niunber of the stringed instniments used in the Orchestra de- 
pends much upon the character of the composition and npon the size 
of the room in which the Orchestra is to perform. 

The Violins are generallj divided into^r*^ and secoTid violins. 

The book in which the different parts for ali the instruments are 
written together, is called the Score or Partitura^ 

Besides the Instruments alreadj mentioned, others are sometiines 
used in the Orchestra ; as, for instance, the Ophicleide, Serpent, &c. 

In old Scores, we find the Viola da Gamba, Viola d^Amore, &c, 
Mozart has written the Serenade in Don Giovanni with the accompani- 
ment of a Mandolino ; the Harp is emplojed in Gluck^s Orpheus, &c. 

The Pianoforte is seldom used as an orchestral instrumenta 

These short remarks about instruments will prove of some assistance 
in the perusal of the foUowing pages, in which the most important 
kinds of composition are explainedwhich maybe had arranged for the 
pianoforte. 

The more exactly an arrangement gives the impression of the 
original, the better it is. 

The tone and treatment of some instruments are so diflPerent froni 
others, that the same idea must sometimes be expressed very differently 
on one instrument from what it is on another, in order to produce the 
same effect* 

In this pianoforte arrangement, from Mozar^^s Overture to Don 
Giovanni, for instance. 
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AUegro moUo. 




Tenor and 
Violoncello, 



the notes are given as they occur in the score ; the f oIlowing arrangement 
gives less exacily the notes of the score. 




but it is more in the špirit of the composition, more appropriate for the 
pianoforte, and easier of execution. 

An arrangement made by the composer himself is generallj prefer- 
able to any other ; but only f ew of onr great composers have arranged 
any of their works. 

Arrangements as Duetts for two performers are more complete, and 
therefore preferable to those for one performer (Solos). This is espe- 
cially the čase with arrangements of great compositions for the orchestra, 
as Symphonies, &c. 

The študent should not always play the same part of the duett, but 
sometimes jm^ and sometimes secondo. By this means he wiU be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the composition than he would 
otherwise do. 

In some pianoforte arrangements, the instroments for which the 
more important melodies and passages were originally written, are in- 
dicated. This is usefiil, as it facilitates the right understanding 
and conception of the composition. 
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Oiir largest orchestral compositions are tlie 8ywph(myi the' Overture^ 
and the Fantasid. 

The Syinpliony has the form of a Sonata, and therefore consistš of 
four movements ; but the movements are generallj more fiilly worked 
out and more grand than in a Sonata. 

The number of instruments emplojed in a Symphony is not at ali 
fixed. Beethoven^s Sjmphonies, for iostance, reqidre agreater nmnbei: 
than those of Haydn and Mozart. 

Eecentlj, Symphonies have been written in which the Sonata form 
is not observed, or in which vocal music is introduced; as it is in 
Beethoven^s Symphony in D minor. No. 9. 

The Overture is generally intended as an Introduction to an Opera 
or other great dramatic work, b.ut not always. It has nearly the same 
form as the first movement of a Symphony, generally beginning with 
a few introductory bars in a slow tempo. Its two parts are, however, 
seldom divided ; but when this is the čase (as, for instance, in the Over- 
tures to Mozarfs Flauto Magico and Gluck^s Alceste), the first part is 
not repeated, as it woiild be in a Symphony. 

The Fantasia for Orchestra has no fixed form; the music is not un- 
frequently descriptive, as in Beethoven^s Battle of Vittoria, &c. Some of 
our modem Symphonies could properly be cafled Fantasias for Orchestra. 

Every good pianist should be well acquainted with the following 
orchestral compositions. 

Nine Symphonies by Beethoven : No. 1, in C major. Op. 21. — 
No. 2, in D major. Op. 36. — No. 3, in Eb major (Sinfonia eroica). 
Op. 55. — ^No. 4, in Bb major. Op. 60. — ^No. 5, in C minor. Op. 67. — 
No. 6, in F major (Sinfonia pastorale). Op. 68. — No. 7, in A major. 
Op. 92.— No. 8, in r major. Op. 93.— No. 9, in D minor. Op. 125. 

His Overtures : Leonore, EideUo, Egmont, &c. 

GlucFs Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis. 

The best of Haydn's Symphonies, especiaUy the following : 

Symphony in Bb major. 

Vivace, 
Largo, 




i 



^^ 
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Sjmphaaj m O major (called the Surprige). 

Adagio eaniabUe. AlUgro 



kroti^ctzjjjiiircir^^ 




Sjrmphonjr in D major. 
Adoffio, 





^ 




AUegro. 



^J ^ Jlj;jv^ l 



8ynipliony in Eb major. 
Adagio, 



AJUgro con mirUo. 

. ^1 . ^ 




S^mphonjr in Eb m^jor. 
Largo. 



AlUgro assai. 



psp 



8yini)hotiy tu Eb mi\jor. 
Mi(U$guK 




i 
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Sjmphonj in D major. 
Adagio. 




rrrrr^ 



Symphony in D major. 



Presto. 



/TN 




AUegro assai. 




Symphony in G major (knovn as the %mpAonie MiHtaire), 
Adagio. AUegro, 




Symphony in C major. 
Adagio, 



Vvoace. 




Symphony in A minor, Op. 56, by Mendelssohn. His Overtures : 
the Hebrides, Midsnmmer Nighf s Dream, &c. 

Abont twelve Sympliomes by Mozart, especially that in C major 
(called Jvpiter), and those in G minor and in Eb major, ffis Overtures 
to II Hauto Magico, Don Giovanni, &c. 

Symphony in C major by Schubert. 

Weber's Overtures to Der FreiscMtz, Oberon, Euryanthe, and his 

Jubilee Overture. 

The best Symphonies and Overtures by Cherubini, Gade, Onslow, 

Romberg, Spohr, Berlioz, 8z;c. 

The Oumtett is generally composed for first and second Viohns, 
Tenor, and ViolonceUo, and its form resembles that of the Sonata. 
Besides the Quartett, there are other combinations of single instru- 
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menta, as THos, OutnieMi, &c. CompoaitioDS of tiiis kind are geDeiallj 
pol^plionic ; each mstroment is therefoie of eqii&l importance. 

A good pianist shaiild be well acqaaiated with Beethoven'^ Seventeen 
Quartetts for two Violins, Teaor, and Violoncello ; his Trios for Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello j his (Jnintetts fot two Violins, two Tenors, and 
Violoncello, Op. 4 and 29; his Seatctt fot two Clarionets, tvo Bassoons, 
and two Horns, Op. 71; hia Sestett for two Violina, Tenor, two Homs, 
and Violoncello, in Eb major, Op. 81 ; Ms Septett for Violin, Tenor, 
Violoncello, Clariouet, Bassoon, Hom, and Donble Bass, in Eb major. 
Op. SO, which has been ananged bj Beethoven himself as a Trio for 
IWoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 

Chenibini's Qaartetts. A selection &om Haydn's E^hty-ttiree 
Qaartetts. Mendelssohtfa Qnartett8; his Ottett, Op. 20. Mozarfs 
Ten Qnartetta. Onslow's Quintetta. Pleyel's QuBrtetts. Spolu^s 
Qiiartetts, &c. 

There have been Cotuterfog oompoaed for almost evety instrument. 
Most of them have no merit whatever beaide that of givii^ the per- 
former opportunitj to Bhow hia dexterity and skill. 

The following are a few eiceptions : Concerto for Violin {with Or- 
chestral Accompaniments), in D major. Op, 61, by Beethoven. Con- 
certo for Violin {with Orchestral Accompaniments), in E major. Op. 64, 
bj Mendelssohn. Tffo Concertos, Op. 73 and 74, and a Concertino, 
Op. 26, for Clarionet (with Orchestral Accompaniments), by Webet. 

The Orcheatral Accompaniments of Concertos are generali^ to bc had 
arranged for the pianoforte ; and a good vaj of becoming ^muliar 
with a Concerto is for the pianist to accompanj the petformer mth the 
arrangcmcnt of the orchestral accompaniments. 

Waltzes and other dance music, compoaed for the Orchestra, 
may be had arranged as Duetts for two performers, or as Solos. The 
študent should know some of the hest by Strauss, Lanner, Labit^kj, 

the Trios, Quartetts, &c. which ate for the pianoforte 
lenta (scepage 54), may be had arranged for the 

lould alao be converaant with our best Vocal Music ; 
ich, he should observe the following short remarks : 
ice ia generally divided into fom different species j viz. 
w, and Sass. 
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The following is the usual compass ; but it is exceeded by manj 
singers : 

Soprane. Alto. Tenor, m Bass. 




± 




-=t 



^ 



{ 



^ 



The Soprano and Alto are called female voices^ because thej are 
siing generallj by females ; the Tenor and Bass are male voices. 

Each of thesefour voices has its own clef. The Soprano clef is the 
C clef on the first line; the Alto clef is the O clef on the third line; the 
Tenor clef is the C clef on the fouith line ; and the Bass clef is the F 
clef on the fourth line; thus : 

Soprano Clef. Alto Clef. Tenor Cldl Bass Cl^. 



Bt 



The C clef indicates this 




f 



In the Soprano clef, we 



have therefore O on the first line ; in the Alto clef, on the third line; 
and in the Tenor clef, on the fonrth line. 

In modem music, the Soprano and Alto are generallj WTitten in the 
G clef; as in the above example, Also the Tenor voice is not nn- 
usiiaUj written in the G clef, but an octave higher than it sounds. 

The Baritone is a kind of Bass voice of about this compass : 



m 



t 



Vocal mnsic is sometimes divided into secular and sacred music; 
the latter is distinguished from the former by being composed on sacred 
words. 

Vocal mnsic has generallj an instmmental accompaniment. In 
operas and oratorios, the orchestra is emplojed ; songs have generally 
the accompaniment of a single instrument. 
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In order to become well acgnainted with onr besi Tocal nniaic, tbe 
itiiuhni »hould choose arrangements in which the accompaniment anhr^ 
mul liot tbe vocal part, is given for the pianoforte. In sudi anasge- 
itumiM, \ui wiU have therefore the vocal part exactly as it is composed, 
aiul witb tbc wordii, which should be^ if possible^ in that language in 
^hUM i\usy were originally set to miisic. Translations are ofien. not 
tsmui, mol not no weU adapted to the mnsic. 

It in very denirable that every pianist should endeavonr to caitivate 
tiU wuiti, lu trying to become familiar with a vocal composition^ bis 
^oicAt wi\l be of great assistance to him. 

Vorjal muiric is com])08ed either for one voice, as the Aria, the Song, 
tJMS iUllad, &c. ; or for two or more voices, as the Dnett, Trio 
{ur TtirMii), Quartett, Quintett, &c. 

^i'lui Aria is geuerally of a dramatic character^ and forms a part of a 
grmtitr work; trn au opora or an oratorio. But there have been written 
f^\m mdnimidani arias ; as^ for instance^ Beethoven^s ''Ah per- 

ftdi)r 

An aria is often procedod by a Eecitative^ or that musical declamation 
Jn wlucJi strict tirne is not observed, though the notes are usaally 
wrilUni in commou tirne. Beautiful recitatives are to be found in 
Gluck'« operas; e8peciaUy in his Iphigeniain Tanris; in Mozarfs Don 
CJiovanni, &o. 

Tlie Sonff, which is called Lied in German, is of a lyric character, 
and more uuaHSuming than the aria. Its accompaniment is generally 
otily for one instrument ; as the pianoforte, the guitar, the harp, &c. 
Tlie študent should know our bost songs, especially those by Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssolm, Wober, Schubert, and other great masters. 

The Ballad is of a more dramatic character than the song. The 
poem is generally narrative and serious. See Schubert^s celebrated 
Erl-King;— TJie Goldsmith^s Daughter, Herr Oluff, &c. by Carl L6we; — 
Eitter Toggenburg, by Zumsteeg, &c. 

Other oompositions for one voice are the Romance s the Ccmzonet 
(see IIaydn'8 twelve Canzonets) ; the Nottumo, a Serenade to be sung 
in the evening under the window of a person to whom it is iatended to 
do homage ; the BarcaroUe, a song of the Venetian gondohers, generally 
with an aocompaniment resembUng the gentle movement of the waves 
produced by the rowing of the gondola. See, for instance, the two 
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barcaroUes in Mendelssolm^s Lieder ohne Worte^ Book 1 and £. 
Ali these different kinds of Songs^ and manj otliers^ are in character 
very dissimilar from each other, though thej bear a resemblance in 
form. 

A CAorus is a composdtion for a great number of singers. It is 
generalljr written for Saprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass; and it depends 
npon the character of a composition, the size of the room in wliich it 
is to be performed, the power of the instrumental accompaniments, and 
npon other circumstances, how many singers are reqnired for each part 
of the Chorus. 

Sometimes Chomses are for female voices, or for male voices, only. 
They may be also in two, three, five, six paits, &c. instead of in fonr. 

Two GhoToses together are called a JDonile Chorus. 

The Opera is a dramatic work, consisting of Becitatives, Arias, 
Choruses, Dnetts^ Terzetts, Quartetts, &c. with Orchestral Accompa- 
niments. Besides the Overture, other instrumental pieces not un£re- 
quently occur in the Opera; for instance, the March, the Ballet, &c. 

This is not the plače to give a detailed description of the Opera. 
A familiar acquaintance with the following works of this kind is 
eamestly recommended. Fiddio, by Beethoven; — ^Les deux Jonmees 
and Medea, by Chembini; — ^11 Matrimonio Segreto, by Cimarosa; — 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulis, Alceste, Armida, and Or- 
pheus, by Gluck; — ^Bichard Coeur-de-Lion, by Gretry; — Joseph, by 
Mehul; — -Don Giovanni, H Flauto Magico, La Clemenza di Tito, Le 
Nozze di Kgaro, Idomeneo, The Seraglio, and Gosi fan tutti, by Mozart ; 
— (Edipus, by Sachini; — ^Fanst and Jessonda, by Spohr; — La Vestale, 
by Spontini; — ^Der Freischiitz, Oberon, and Euryanthe, by Weber; — 
The 8wiss Family, by Weigl ; — ^The Litermpted Sacrifice, by Winter. 

The študent should know the best of our Italian Operas by Bossini, 
Bellini, &c. ;— of the Prench Operas by Boieldien, Auber, &c. ;— of the 
German Operas by Meyerbeer, Wagner, &c. 

He should know the beantiful music written to Dramas by some 
of our great masters: as, for instance, Beethovetfs Egmont; — ^Men- 
delssohn^s Midsmnmer Nighfs Dream, Antigone, (Edipus ; — ^Weber^s 
Preciosa; &c. 

The Melodrama is a dramatic poem, in which the declamation is 
accompanied and interspersed with music. See, for instance, Ariadne 
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of NaKoSj by Benda ; Der Gang nach dem Eisenhaminer, by Anselm 
Weber; Le Dčsert^ by David. Fine melodramatic soenes are in Beet* 
hovetfs Fidelio^ Weber's Der Ereischiitz, &c. 

The Oratorio in some measure resembles the Opera in form ; but it 
is without action^ and the words are generallj taken &om Scriptore. 
There are^ howeyer, a few secular Oratorios: for instance^ Haydn's 
Seasons ; Handd^s Aleiander^s Feast. So there are some Operas which 
are much like sacred Oratorios : for instance^ Mehul^s Joseph^ Bossini^s 
Mos^ in Egitto. 

The Ccmtata is a small Oratorio^ and either sacred or secular. See 
the Cantatas by J. Š. Bach; the Death of Ghrist^ bj Grann ; Acis and 
Gralatea^ by Handel ; &c. 

Some of our best Oratorios are: The Passion according to St. 
Matthew, The Passion according to St, John^ by J. S. Bach; — ^The 
Monnt of Olives, by Beethoven; — ^The Messiah^ Judas Maccabeus^ 
Samson, Joseph, Israel in Egypt, Sani, by Handel; — ^The Creation, 
The Seasons, The Seven last Words, by Haydn ; — St. Panl, Elijah, by 
Mendelssohn; — ^The Last Judgment, by Schneider; — ^The Last Judg- 
ment by Spohr; &c. 

To the Sacred Yocal Music belongs also the Ma9s. It consists of 
several movements, the words of which are in Latm. There are differ- 
ent kinds of Masses ; as the Missa brevia, the Hi^A Mass, the ILeqmem 
or Mi%Ba pro JDefunctis (Mass for the Dead), &c. 

The Motett is another sacred composition. It is written for 
Chorus, either with accompaniment for the Organ, or without. The 
The Offertory and the Oradual are pieces which are inserted in the 
Mass. 

Most of these sacred compositions form part of the Boman Gatholic 
Service. In Protestant chnrches, Motetts, Ghants, Psalms, Hymns, 
Anthems, Ghorales, &c. are sung in the national langoage, and not 
in Latin. 

The študent should know the following chnrch music : 

The Motetts and Masses, especially the High Mass in B minor, by 
J. S. Bach ; — ^Mass in C major. Op. 86, and Mass in D major. Op. 123, 
by Beethoven; — ^Mass in F major, Mass in D major, Mass in D minor, 
Mass ia C major, Eequiem in Cminor, Eequiem in D minor, by Cherubini ; 
— ^De profundis, by Gluck; — ^Te Deum,by Graun ; — Coronation Anthem, 
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PuneralAntheip,UtrechtTeDeiim, Utrectt Jubikte, Dettingen Te Deuin, 
hy Handel ; — ^Masses by Hay dn ; — ^Psalms and Motetts by Mendelssohn ; 
Psahns by Marcello ; — ^Masses and the £eqiiiem by Mozart ; — ^Masses 
and Motetts by Palestrina; — Stabat Mater by Pergolesi. 

More great vocal compositions^ secular as well as sacred^ of masters 
of different nations and centuries, conld have been cited here; as, for 
instance, j&om Berlioz, Dittersdorf, Gonnod, Halevy, Hasse, Michael 
Haydn, Hiller, Himmel, Jomelli, Klein, Marschner, Nanmann, Orlando 
di Lasso, Paer, Paesiello, Piccini, Purcdl, Vogler, &c. 

It mil be found exceedingly interesting and usefal, to become 
acqnainted, as much as possible, witli the more important works of aU 
composers of farne. Whoever bas cultivated his taste by those dis- 
tinguished work8 which have been particnlarly reconunended in this 
book, will not easily be mistaken in his estimate of the merit of 
other works. 

As some of our good old music, which was written a century or 
more ago, is not to be had arranged for the pianoforte, the študent will 
have to arrange it himself from the score, if he wishes' to play it on this 
instrument. This will not be found very difficult, as in old music the 
instrumentation is much more simple than in modem. He wiU find 
that he has to regard chiefly the part for the ftrst violin and for the bass. 
Playing the music referred to in this way from score, will prove also a 
good preparation for playing the much more complicated scores of later 
masters, in which many dififerent instruments are employed, and in 
which the prominent ideas are often assigned to the wind instruments. 

Vocal compositions without instrumental accompaniment are the 
Madrigal^ the Ohe^ the Catch, and the songs for male voices called in 
Gterman lAedertafel. Mendelssohn and Weber have WTitten beautifd 
liedertafel-songs. We mention only the Sword Song and LiitzoVs 
Wild Hunt, by Weber. 

Also in Oratorios and Operas, vocal pieces without accompaniment, 
as Quartetts, Choruses, Ghorals, &c. are sometimes introduced with 
great effect. 

Here we must mention also the National Song, which is to be 
found more or less in every country. 

The National Song, whose author is in most cases unknown, has 
been preserved by tradition, like old legends and fairy tales. It is 
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generallj song withoat any accompaniment, and diffess in different 
conntries, not onlj in character, bnt alao in certain pecniiarities of ex- 
pression. Thns, in the Scotch nadonal song, phiases like this^ 



^^m 



and condosions like this, 




^ 



are veij nsnal ; wliile in those of Germanj^ the last bar ends not nn- 
fireqnentl7 witli the interval of the third^ in this way : 




Manj collections of national songs have been published, as Swedisli, 
Gennan^ Erench, Scotch, Irish, Swiss, &c. hj means of which the 
študent maj become acqnainted, to a certain estent, with this kind of 
mnsic. 

The real abode of the-national song is the conntij ; if performed 
with pianoforte arrangements, and with alterations intendedas improve- 
ments — ^in short, as we find them in most collections — it soffers as the 
nnassaming fidd-flower would^ if transplanted into a pot and pnt into 
the diawing-room window. 

In order to appredate jostlj the wonderfiil charm which lies in such 
simple, heartfdt melodies, it is necessarj to hear them snng bj the 
people of that nation where thej originated, who natorallj nnderstand and 
feel them better than other persons. 

Some of onr best poets have written beautifal words to melodies 
taken from national songs. 

!For those who wish to know this kind of mnsic ^enacOj, it most be 
particularlj desirable to have the original words with the mdodj, jnst 
as it is snng bj the people. 

To everj one who is desirons of leaming what is reallj beantifal in 
mnsic^ an intimate acqua]ntance with national songs cannot be too ear* 
nestlj recommended. 
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It maj be presiuned that the študent is iiow in possession of the 
means which are reqmsite for the right comprehension and*perfonnance 
of aH different kinds of good music, wliicli is either originalljr written 
for the pianoforte, or arranged for it, and that he knows how to applj 
these means. 

He should, however, not slacken his efforts to inerease these ac- 
quirements, and be particularlj carefol in cnltivating them in a right 
relation to each other. 

Some persons are tolerablj conversant mth the theory of music, 
with its history, with sesthetics, aconstics, &c. and think themselves 
competent to criticise the compositions and performances of others, 
while they are not able themselves to play even one of the easiest Sonatas 
hy Beethoven withont painful blnnders. 

Others execute with great dexterity, and perhaps, also, with cor- 
rectness ; bnt they do not nnderstand what thej play — «imilar to a 
person reciting a poem, or an oration, in a langoage which he does not 
comprehend, Sueh a performance cannot be called mtmc; it is mere 



It is requisite, therefore, to observe the right relation of snch means 
as lead to the overcoming of technical difficnlties, with such as lead to 
a fanuliar acqaaintance with the constmetion and the character of the 
eomposition. 

In another plače, the necessity of practising, ior a certain fixed time 
every day, compositions as well as exercises (especia]ly scales), has been 
mentioned; and it shonld not be dispensed with, so long as the študent 
is desirous of mating progress. Even for keeping up the dexterity 
already acquired, a daily regular practising is needful. 

With regard to the study of the theory of music, he is advised to 
write and transpose aU the exercises whiGh he will find suggested in 
every good theoretical work. This may seem much more tedious than 
what is proposed in some superfidal books on this subject, which are 
inchned to teach somewhat after the method of ^' French in 12 lessons -/^ 
but the former will, affcer ali, prove the only successful way. 
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He should plaj his writteii exercise8 on the pianof orte^ in order 
to leam to distinguish hj ear wliat is pure and correct from wliat is 
faultj and incorrect. 

In the works of onr great composers^ manj instances maj be f onnd 
in wliich rules given by theoricians are disregarded^ witliont decreasing 
the beautj of the composition ; and even sometimes prodacing beau- 
tifal effects. 

From this we see that manj exceptions are possible^ and^ under 
certain circnmstances^ desirable. Bnt for a leamer^ who has a rule to 
observe^ it must be regarded as a fanlt when he makes an exception 
to it. 

It is a mistake to believe that the writmg of exercises througli aH 
the different kejs is necessarj for him onlj who intends to leam to 
eompoee music; it is quite as necessarj for him who wishes to under- 
stcmd exactlj the compositions of others. 

It is^ indeed^ not desirable that whoeyer studiesthetheorj of music 
should also occupj himself with composing. This shonld be leffc to 
those who have a decided talent for it; and^ as it is verj difficult to 
have an nnbiassed opinion abont one^s own gifts^ it is advisable to be 
particularlj cantious and reluctant to come to a favorable dedsion in 
thisrespect. Time is too precious to be spent in augmenting the great 
quantitj of indifferent music which alreadj exists. 

To our best books on the theorj of music bdong those b j Albrechts- 
berger, Chembini, F^tis, Pux, Kimberger, Lobe^ Marpurg, Marx^ 
Gottfried Weber, &c. 

The študent should make himself acquainted with the lives of our 
best composers. Gk)od biographies are as instnictive as thej are in- 
teresting. 

He should also read a good book on the historj of music^ as well 
as such remarks and essajs on music as assist in cultivatrug the taste. 

Take^ for examplej V o jage Musicale en Allemagne et en ItaUe^ par 
BerUoz ; Historj of Music^ b j Burne j ; Historj of Music^ b j Hawkins ; 
Johann Sebastian Baph^s Leben^ Wirken und Werke von HiLgenfeldt; 
Life of Mozart^ bj Hohnes; Life of Beethoven, edited bj Moscheles; 
Nouvelle Biographie de Mozart, par Alezandre OuUbicheff ; Fur Treunde 
der Tonkunst, von Bochlitz ; Hinterlassene Schriften, von Garl Maiia 
von Weber ; and manj others. 
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Though the highest enjojment which music can aflford arises from the 
appreciation of its beauties, yet it may be also interestingin other respects. 
Manjr compositions are particularlj interesting in an historieal point of 
view. This is, for instance, the čase with GlucFs Operas, which were 
written on a diiferent plan from those of his contemporaries. As it 
has been adopted by our greatest composers, the Operas of Gluck woTild 
demand our attention for this reason, even if they were not so reinarkably 
beautiful as they are. Such is also the čase with Haydn^s Symphonies, 
which were the first orchestral compositions written in the Sonata form, 
and the models for Beethoven^s and Mozarfs Symphonies ; and with 
Kuhnau^s Sonatas for the harpsichord, which appeared about the year 
1700, being the first of this kind which are known. A composition 
may be interesting on account of the skill and fluency with which it 
is written. Many fugues and canons, which are not beautiftd, are 
admired only on that account. Or a composition may be interesting 
as being a faithful representation of the style and the peculiarities of 
its author; or on account of its being descriptive, or its being par- 
ticularly well adapted for a specific pnrpose, &c. 

These few remarks will suffice to point out to the študent that he 
can derive much pleasure from music, besides the first and greatest, 
namely, that of enjoying what is really beautiful. He must try to find 
out, and to appreciate rightly, such additional charms as a composition 

1 .. may possess. 

If he pursues the works of a great composer in the same order in 

'^ which they have been written (which is nearly the same order in which 

,; they have been published, and which, in most cases, may easily be ascer- 

tained by referring to the Opus number), the študent may, to a certain 
extent, observe the gradual development of the genius of that composer. 
With this view, some remarks relative to Beethoven^s music have al- 

^ ready been given, page 116. 

It will be also found interesting to notice, in the works of a great 
composer, what is entirely his own invention, and what he has not, 
strictly speaking, iuvented, but only adopted and shown in a new light. 
Por instance, the effective Statue scene in Mozarfs Don Giovanni was 
evidently suggested by that of the Oracle in Gluck^s Alceste; — ^the 
theme of the Overture to H Flauto Magico is the theme of a. Sonata 
in Bb major from Clementi, which was played to Mozart by Clementi 

p 
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himself, ten jears before H Flauto Magico was written ; — ^the fiist move- 
ment of Clementi^s Sonata in B minor is founded upon the theme of 
a Ballet from Iphigenia in Taniis ; &c. 

It is also interesting to observe how far a composei adhered to the 
path of that master nnder whose guidance he studied music^ or wliom 
he particularlj admired. For instance^ Schubert often reminds us of 
Beethoven ; Beethoven, in his earlier works, of Mozart and Haydn ; 
Haydn of Emanud Bach; the pnpils of Clementi (to whom belong Berger, 
Cramer, Dussek, Field, Klengel, &c.) have written more or less in his 
stjle, though each has his own individnalitjr. 

The študent will derive the greatest possible pleasnre, when he is so 
far advanced as to be able to read and phtj our great masterworks from 
score. By this means he wi]l become much more intimatelj acquainted 
ndth them than he could do by mere arrangements ; and he mH leam 
more and more the means which onr great composers have emplojed to 
produce those wond»ful effects with which their music abounds. 
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Abbreviations — 1 57. 

Accelerando, increasing in quickiiess — 6. 

Accent— 70, 137. 

Accompaniment— e. 

Adagio, slow — 7, 29, 37. 

Albrechtsberger (Johann Georg), bom 
1736, in Vienna, died 1809. Theo- 
rician, and Composer of Masses, 
Fugues, &c.— 176, 208. 

Alla Breve— 78. 

Allegretto, less quick than Allegro. 

Allegro, quick and lively — 6, 29. 

Allemande — 4*9. . 

Alto voice— 200. 

Alto, the Viola--192. 

Andante, rather slow, but faster than 

Adagio— 7, 29, 37. 

'Andantino signifies, in Italian, 8lower 
than Andante, but in music it is now 
generally adopted to indicate the move- 
ment to be faster than Andante. 

Answer — 50. 

A piacere, at pleasure — 83. 

Appoggiatura — 81 ^ 

Aria--202. 

Arpeggio — 158. 

Arrangements — 19 1 . 

Arsis — 71. 

Attacca subito — 117. 

Auber (Daniel Fran9ois), born 1784, in 
Pariš. Composer of the Operas, Fra 
Diavolo, Masaniello, &c. — 203. 

Augmented Intervals — 18. 

Bach (Carl Fhilipp Emanuel), second 
son of Sebastian Bach, bom 1714, at 
Weimar ; died 1788. Wrote Ora- 
torios and other sacred music, many 
Sonatas, Fantasias, Rondos, a Piano- 
forte School, &c.— 158, 164, 171, 177, 
191. 



Bach (Friedemann), eldest son of Sebas- 
tian Bach, bom 1710, at Weimar ; 
died 1784. Wrote Sonatas, Fugues, 
Polonaises, and other compositions 
for Pianoforte and Organ — 178, 191. 
Bach (Johann Sebastian), borii 1685, at 
Eisenach ; died 1750. His Oratorios, 
Masses, &c. — 204. Organ music — 
194. Fugues— -53, 175. Suites— 179. 
Fantasias — 171 . Concertos — 173, 
190. Sonatas with Violin— 182. 
Fantasia chromatica and Fuga — 154, 
160. Biography— 208. 
Bagatelle— 48. 
Ballad— 202. 
Barcarolle— 202. 
Baritone — 201. 
Bass— 200. 
Bassoon — 194. 

Beethoven (Ludwig van), bom 1770, at 
Bonn; died 1827— 26, 48, 61, 62. 
His Opera — 203. Oratorio— 204. 
Masses — 204. Songs, &c. — 202. 
Symphonies, &c. — 197. Quartetts, 
&c.— 200. Sonatas— 164, 187. So- 
nata in G major — 89. Sonate pathe- 
tique — 115. Sonata in Ab major — 
140. Concertos, Fantasias, Variations, 
Rondos, &c. — 171, 172, 173, 179. 
Sonatas with Violin — 182. Sonatas 
with Violoncello — 182. Pianoforte 
Trios, &c. — 184. Example from his 
Sonata in Bb major — 37. Example 
from his Sonata in Ab major- — 43. 
Bellini (Vincenzo), bom 1802, at Cata* 
nia, in Sicily; died 1835. To his 
most popular Operas belong IPuritani, 
La Sonnambula, Noraia, &c. — 203. 
Benda (Georg), bom 1721, in Bohemia ; 
died 1795. Composed Operas, &c. — 
204. 
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Berjer (Ludwig), born 1777, in Beilin ; 
died 1 839. Composed Sonatas, Studies, 
&c.forthePianoforte— 165, 177, 210. 

Berlioz (Hector), born 1803, near Pariš. 
Composer and author— 199, 205, 208. 

Boieldieu (Fran^ois Adrien), bom 1776, 
in Rouen ; died 1834*. Composer of 
the Operas, La Dame Blanche, Le 
Calife de Bagdad, Jean de Pariš, and 
manv others — 203. 

Bourree — 4S. 

Brass instruments — 193. 

Brio (con), with vivacitj and brillianc^. 

Gadence — 24, 55. 

Calando, graduallj softer and slower. 

Canon— 51, 176. 

Cantabile, particularljr melodious and 
singing. 

Cantando, singing. 

Cantate— 204. 

Canzonet — 202. 

Capriccio — 49. 

Catch, a kind of Canon — 205. 

Chant— 204. 

Cbaracter of a composition — 56. 

Cherubini (Luigi), bom 1760, at Flo- 
rence ; died 1842. Composed four 
Masses, two Requiems, and otber 
sacred music, many Operas, S3rmpbo- 
nies. Violin Quartetts, &c. ; autbor of 
a work on Counterpoint and Fugue — 
199, 200, 203, 204, 208. 

Chiroplast— 4. 

Chopin (Frederic Fran9ois), born 1810, 
near Warsaw ; died 1849. Pianist 
and Composer— 129, 173, 177. 

Choral— 204. 

Chords— 15, 19, 64, 116, 138. 

Chorus— 203. 

Chromatic — 17, 68. 

Cimarosa (Domenico), born 1754, in 
Napel s; died 1801. Wrote many 
Operas, and sacred music — 203. 

Clarino, theTrumpet — 194. 

Clarionet— 1.93. 

Clavicembalo or Čembalo — 2, 154. 

Clavichord, Clavecin, or Clavier — 2, 154. 

Clefs— 157, 201. 

elementi (Muzio), bom 1752, in Rome ; 
died 1 832. Composer of many Sonatas 
and otber pieces for the Pianoforte. 
His Sonatas — 61, 165. Gradus ad 
Paraassum — 1 77. 



Coda, a short addition at the end of a 
movement— 28, 47, 48, 147. 

Coll' arco— 191. 

Comes — 50. 

Common chord — 19. 

Common tirne, the | time. 

Compositions, how to practise them — 14. 

Compound time — 70. 

Concerto— 54, 200. 

Conduding netesrof a shake — ^77. 141. 

Conclusion — 29. 

Concords — 21. 

Condensed Harmony — 21. 

Consecutive Fifths and Octaves — 23. 

Consonances — 21 . 

Con sordino — 151, 191. 

Como, the Hom — 194. 

Cottage Pianoforte — 3. 

Couperin (Fran9ois), bom 1668, in Pariš ; 
died 1733. Wrote many compositions 
for Organ and Harpsichord — 176. 

Counterpoint — 50 . 

Courante — 49. 

Cramer (John Baptiste), born 1771, at 
Mannheim. Wrote Studies and otber 
compositions for the Pianoforte — 177. 

Crescendo, increasing in loudness — 6. 

Czerny (Carl), bom 1791, in Vienna. 
Wrote many Pianoforte pieces and 
Books for Instmction— 62, 177. 

Da Capo— 43, 46. 

Dactylion — 4. 

Damper Pedal — 25. 

Dance Music — ^200. 

Decrescendo, decreasing in loudness — 6. 

Degree — 16. 

Demi, half. 

Diatonic Scale — 16. 

Diminished Intervals — 18. 

Diminished Chords— 19, 22. 

Diminuendo, diminishing in loudness. 

Discords — 21. 

Dispersed Harmony — 21. 

Dissonances — 21. 

Dittersdorf (Carl von), born 1739, in 
Vienna; died 1799. Composer of 
many Operas, Symphonies, &c. One 
of his best Operas is Der Apotheker 
und Doctor — 205. 

Divisions — 27. 

Dolore (con), with grief ; plaintively. 

Dominant — 20. 

Dominant-seventh-chord — 22, 24, 29. 
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Double Bass— 191. 

Double Gounterpoint — ^50, 

Drum— 195. 

Buetts — 202 ; for instrumeiits — 110, 
182, 187. 

Duolo (con), with grief ; plaintively. 

Bussek (Johann Iiudwi^), born 1761, 
in Bohemia ; died 1812. His Sonatas 
—61, 166, 187. Fantasia--171. 
Concertos— 173, 174, 190. La Con- 
solation — 83. Qumtett — 184. 

i)ux-^0. 

Eberlin (Johann Ernst), bom 1716, in 
Swabia; died 1776. Wrote manj 
Or^an compositions, Fugues,&c. — 176. 

Elasticity of touch — 4, 12, 

Embellishments — 129. 

Emphasis — 7. 

Enharmonic — 17. 

Eroico, heroic. 

Espressione (con), with expression. 

Etude— 48, 177. 

Exerci8es — 8. 

Expression — 6, 56. 

Fagotto— 194. 

Fantasia— 49, 171, 197. 

Fetiš (Fran^ois), born 1784, at Mons. 

Author of many Theoretical Works — 

191 208 
Field (John), born 1782, in Dublin; 

died 1837. His Concertos— 174, 190. 

Notturnos— 179. Duetts— 188. Em- 
bellishments — 1 29. 
Fifth.sixth-chord— 22. 
Finale — 46. 

Fingering — 14, 75, 77, 114. 
Fingering for the chromatic scale — 68. 
Flute— 193. 
Form— 27. 
Forte, loud— 2. 
Fortissimo, veiy loud. GeneraUy in- 

dicated thus, ff. 
Fourth-sixth-chord — 2 1 . 
Fp., Forte and directly Piano. 
Frescobaldi (Gieronimo), bom 1580, died 

1640. Composer of Church music 

Fugues, &c. — 176. 
Fugue — 50. 
Fundamental tone — 19. 
Fuoco (con), with fire. 

Gade (Niels), bom 1818, in Copenha- 
gen. Composer — 188, 199. 



Galop— 49. 

Gavotte — 49. 

Gigue — 49. 

Glee— 205. 

Gluck (Christoph von), bom 1714, in 
Bohemia; died I787. Composed 
about twenty Operas, a De profundis, 
&c— 84, 197, 203, 209. 

Graces— 119, 156. 

Gracioso, in a graceful manner. 

Grand Pianoforte — 3. 

Grave, slower than Adagio ; solemn. 

Graun (Carl Heinrich), bora 1701, in 
Saxony; died 1759. Composed Operas, 
Oratorios, &c. — 204. 

Gretrv (Andre Emeste), bom 1741, at 
Liege; died 1813. Composed many 
Operas, Masses, Motetts, Symphonies, 
Quartetts, Sonatas, &c. — 203. 

Group, a number of notes tied together 
—64, 81, 128. 

Guitar— 193. 

Halevy (Jacques), born 1799, in Pariš. 
Wrote Operas— 205. 

Handel (Georg Friedrich), born 1684, 
at Halle; died 1759. Composed 
about 50 Operas, 23 Oratorios, and 
many other vocai and instrumental 
pieces — 56. Suites — 180. Tariations 
— 172. Fugues — 175. Concertos — 
174. Oratorios, &c.— 204, 205. 

Hand-Guide — 4. 

Harmony — 23. 

Harp— 193. 

Harpsichord — 2. 

Hasse (Johann Adolph), bom 1699, 
near Hamburgh ; died 1783. Com- 
posed Operas, Oratorios, Masses, a 
Requiem, Symphonies, Sonatas, &c. — 
205. 

Hautboy— 193. 

Haydn (Joseph), bom 1732, at Rohrau, 
inAustria; died 1809. Composed 
Operas, Oratorios, Masses ; more than 
100 Symphonies, 83 Quartetts, many 
Sonatas, &c. His Sonatas — 167. 
Quartetts— 200. Symphonies— 197. 
Oratorios and Masses — 204, 205. 

Haydn (Michael), brother of Joseph 
Haydn, bom, 1736, at Rohrau ; died 
1806. Composed Masses, &c. — 205. 

Hio:h Mass— 204. 

Hiller (Johann Adam), bom 1728, at 
Ossig ; died 1804. Composer of many 
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Operettas; one of the best is Die Jagd 
—205. 

Himmel (Friedrich Heinricli), bom 
1765, near Berlin ; died 18li, Com- 
po&ed Operas, Oratorios, Songs, &c. ; 
his best-kno wn Opera isFanchon — 205. 

Historjr of Music— 208. 

Homopfaonic — 23. 

Horn— 194. 

Hummel (Johann Nepomuk),boni 1778, 
in Pressburg; died 1837. Wrote 
Operas, Masses, many Pianoforte com- 
positions, &c. Sonatas — 168, 188. 
Concertos — 174. Other Pianoforte 
pieces — 171, 172. Duos, Trios, &c. 
— 182, 185. La Bella Capricciosa — 
128. 

Intellectual Conception — 56. 
Intervals — 16, 17. 

Introduction flntroduzione) — 28, 48. 
Inversion — 21. 

Jomelli (Nicolo), bom 1714, at Aversa, 
died 1774. Composed many Operas, 
several Oratorios, Masses, &c. — 205. 

Kalkbrenner (Friedrich), bora 1784, at 
Cassel; died 1849. Wrote manj 
Pianoforte pieces, &c. — 190. 

Kettle-dmms — 1 95. 

KeV' note, the first of a major or minor 
—19. 

Kimberger (Johann Pfailipp), bom 1721, 
in Tbnringia; died 1783. Author 
of Theoretical works, composed 
Fugues, &c.— 176, 208. 

Kittef (Johann Christian), bom 1732, 
at Erfurt ; died 1809. Wrote many 
compositions for Organ and Piano- 
forte— 176. 

Klengel ( August Alexander), bora 1784, 
in Dresden ; died 1852. Wrote 
manj Pianoforte compositions, Fugues, 
Canons, &c.— 176, 210. 

Kuhlau (Friedrich), bom 1786, at 
JjUnebnrg ; died 1 832. Composed 
Operas, Pianoforte and Flnte music, 
&c.— 168, 182, 188. 

Larghetto, less slow than Largo. 
i>argo, sIow and measured. 
licading note — 24. 
J^gato, bound— 3, II. 
Jx?ggiere, light — 4. 



lied— Ž02. 

Lied ohne Wort&— 108, 110. 

Liedertafel— 205. 

liszt (Franz), Pianoforte Virtooso, bom 
1811, at Radin^, in Hungarj — 190. 

Ldwe (Johann Carl), bom 1796, in 
Halle. Composed Ballads, Oratoiios, 
&c.— 202. 

Louis Ferdinand (Prince of Prussia), 
bom 1772, in Berlin; died 1806, in 
the battle of Saalfeld. Wrote Piano- 
forte compositions, with aooompani- 
ment of other instruments — ^185. 

Lusingando — 105. 

Madrigal— 205. 

Major— 16, 18. 

Mandolino, a kind of guitar — 195. 

Marcato, marked. 

Marcello (Benedetto), bora 1686, in 
Venice; died 1739. Composed manj 
Psalms and other sacred music — ^205. 

March— 48. 

Marpurg (Friedrich Wilhehn), bom 
1718, in Prussia; died 1795. Author 
of several theoretical works — 176, 
208. 

Mass— 204. 

Mazurka, a Polish dance — 190. 

Mediant — 20. 

Mehul (Etienne Henri), bom 1763, at 
Givet; died 1817. Composer of many 
Operas, Cantatas, Hymns, &c. — 203. 

Melodj— 5, 23. 

Mendelssohn Bartholdj (Felix), bom 
1809, in Hamburgh ; died 1847. 
His Oratorios, &c.— 204, 205. Sym- 
phonies, &c. — 199. Trios, Ouartetts, 
&c.— 185, 200. Sonatas— 168, 182. 
Concertos — 174, 200. lieder ohne 
Worte— 108, 110, 180. Fantasias, 
Variations, &c. — 171, 172. Fugues, 
Organ music — 176, 194. 

Metronome — 15, 62. 

Meverbeer (Jacob), bom 1794, in Berlin. 
Composer of the Operas, Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, Le Proph^te, 
&c— 203. 

Mezzo staccato, a heavy staccato — 124. 

Minor— 17, 18. 

Minuet — 43. 

Missa brevis — 204. 

Modulation — 29. 

Molto, much. 

Mordent — 156. 
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Morendo — 89. 

Moscheles (Ignaz), bom 1794, in Prague. 
Wf ote many Kanoforte compositions, 
&c.— 174, 177, 180, 188. 

Motett— 204. 

Motivo, a small group or number of 
notes on which a musical idea is 
founded. 

Moto continuo — 152. 

Motus— 23. 

Movements — 29. 

Mozart (Wolfgang Ainadeus),bom 1756, 
atSalzburg; <£edl791. HisOperas 
—203. Sacred Music— 205. Sym- 
phonies — 199. Trios, Quartetts, &c. 
—185.200. Sonatas— 168. Sonatas 
with Violin — 182. Concertos — ^55, 
174. Fantasias, Variations, &c. — 
171,172,180. Fugues— 176. Duetts 
— 188, 190. Fantasia and Sonata in 
C minor— 63, 73. Biography— 208. 
£xample from his Sonata m G major 
—29. 

Musette — 49. 

National Song — 205. 
Notturao — 47, 202. 

Obligato (or obbligato) — 54. 

Oboe— 193. 

Octaves, practising — 12. 

Onslow (George), bom 1784, in Cler- 
mont ; died 1853. Composed Operas, 
severa! Sjmphonies, many Quintetts, 
Quartetts, Trios, &c.— 169, 173, 186, 
189, 199, 200. 

Opera— 203. 

Ophicleide, a brass instrument — 195. 

Opus— 61. 

Oratorio — 204. 

Orchestra — 195. 

Organ — 194. 

Organ-point — 1 63. 

Orlando di Lasso, bom 1520, at Mons, 
in Hennegau ; died 1594. Wrote a 
great number of sacred vocal compo- 
sitions — 205. 

Omamental groups, 133. 

Ottett, a composition for 8 instruments, 
obligato. 

Overture — 197. 

Paesiello (Giovanni), bom 1741, at 
Taranto; died 1816. Composed Operas 
and vocal music — 205. 



Palestrina (Giovanni Pierluigi di), bom 
1524, in Rome; died 1594. Wrote 
many Masses, and other sacred music 
—205. 

Part— 27, 29. 

Partitura— 195. 

Passage, a succession* of small groups, 
or one large gtoup, ^more brilliant 
than melodious. 

Passepied — 49. 

Passing notes — 23. 

PastoraJe — 59. 

Path6tique, pathetic — 115. 

Pause, or Fermate — ^68. 

Pedals— 25. 

Perdendosi — 66. 

Perfect intervals — 18. 

Pergolesi (Giovanni Battista), bom 1707, 
at Pergola ; died 1739. Composed 
Operas, a Stabat Mater, Masses, &c. 
—205. 

Period— 27. 

Perlend — 5. 

Piano, soft — 2. 

Pianoforte — 2. 

Pianissimo, very soft. Generally indi- 
cated thus, pp, 

Piccini (Nicolo), bom 1728, in Naples ; 
died 1800. Composed a great many 
Operas, several Oratorios, Psalms, &c. 
—205. 

Pitch— 4, 154 

Pizzicato — 191. 

Playing by heart — 15. 

Pleyel (Ignaz), bom 1757, in Vienna; 
(fied 1831. Composed ^Symphonies, 
Quartetts, Sonatas, &c. — 200. 

Poco a Poco, by degrees — 6. 

Polacca, or Polonaise — 47. 

Polyphonic — 23. 

Polonaise — see Polacca. 

Positions — 20. 

Potpourri — 49. 

Practising — 8. 

Prelude— 49. 

Presto, very quick. 

Prima Vista — 15. 

Principal subject — 29. 

Purcell (Henry), bom 1658, in London ; 
died 1695. Composer of several 
Operas, a Te Deum, a Jubilate, &c* 
—205. 

Quartett— 37, 184, 199. 
Quintett— 184, 200. 
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Bedtative— 159, 202. 

iUed— 193. 

Beissiger (Carl), bom 1798, at Witten- 
berg. Gomposed Operas, Sympho- 
nies, Qiiartetto, Trios, Songs, &c. 
—187. 

Relative kej — 19. 

Repetition— 36, 46. 

Bequiem — 204. 

Besolutaon — 24. 

Rhythm— 149. 

Ries (Ferdinand), bom 1784, at Bonn ; 
died 1838. Wrote 2 Operas, Sym- 
phonies, a sacred Cantata, Quartetts, 
Trios, Concertos, Sonatas, &c. — 173, 
175, 181, 187, 189. 

Ritordando, decreasing in quickness — 6. 

Ritenuto, graduall^ slower. 

Romance--47. 

Romberjg (Andreas), bom 1767« at Os- 
nabriick ; died 1821. Composed 
Operas, Sjmphonies, Quartetts, &c. 
and Schiller*s Song of the Bell— 199. 

Romberg (Bernhard), the celebrated 
Violoncellist, bom 1770; died 1841. 

Rondo— 46. 

Rossini (Giacomo), bom 1792, at Pe- 
saro. Composed 40 Operas, a Stabat 
Mater, &c. To his most popular 
Operas belong 11 Barbiere di Seviglia, 
Mosč in Egitto, Otello, Tancredi, 
Guglielmo Tdl, &c.— 203. 



Sachini (Antonio Maria Giuseppe), bom 
1735, in Naples ; died 1786. Wrote 
manj Operas, Masses, Oratorios, So- 
natas, &c. — 203. 

Sarabande — 49. 

Scales— 5, 8, 12. 

Scarlatti (Allessandro), bom 1659, at 
Trepani, in Sicily ; died 1725. Com- 
poser of more than 100 Operas, many 
Masses, Oratorios, &c. — 176. 

Scarlatti (Domenico), son of Allessandro 
Scarlatti, bom 1683, in Naples ; died 
1760. Wrote many harpsichord 
compositions — 169, 176. 

Scberzando, plavfuU^. 

Scherzo— 29, 43. 

Schubert (Fianz), bom 1797, in Vienna; 
died 1828. Composed Operas, Sjm- 
phonies, manj Songs, Quartetts, Trios, 
Sonatas, Ac— 169, 172, 181, 187, 
189. 199 202. 



Schumann (Robert), bom 1810, at 

Zwickau; composer — 181, 190. 
Score— 195, 205, 210. 
Second-chord — ^22. 
Semitone — 16. 
Sempre piu, more and more. 
Senzasordino — 151, 191. 
Septett, a composition for7instruments, 

obligato. 
Serenade— 202. 

Serpent, a brass instrument — 195. 
Sestett, a composition for 6 Instruments, 

obligato. 
Seventh-chord — 2 1 . 
Sextuplet— 91, 117- 
Sforzato, stronglj accented. Generali/ 

indicated thus, sfz. 
Shake— 77, 159. 
Shifting jpedal — 25. 
Simple time — 70. 
Singing, wfaile practising — ^7. 
Sixth-chord— 21. 

Sixt}r-fourth, a semi-demisemiquaver. 
Šolo— 54. 
Sonata— 29. 
Song— 202. 
Song without words (lied ohne Worte) 

—47. 

Soprano — 200. 

Sordino— 151, 191. 

Sostenuto, sustained. 

Sotto voce — 84. 

Spohr (Ludwig), bom 1783, in Bmns- 
wick. Conposed Operas, Oratorios, a 
Mass, Cantatas, Fsalms, Symphonies, 
Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, &c. — 
170, 183, 187, 199, 203, 204. 

Spontini (Gasparo), bom 1784, in Rome; 
died 1851. Composed Operas — 203. 

Square pianoforte — 3. 

Staccato— 3, 84. 

Steibelt (Daniel), bom 1764. in Berlin ; 
died 1823. Composed Operas, Con- 
certos, Sonatas, &c. — 170, 175, 177, 
184. 

Stops— 194. 

Stnnged instmments — 191. 

Study— 48, 177. 

Sub-dominant, the under-fifth — 18, 37. 

Subject — 50. 

Suite— 49. 

Superfluous intervals — 18. 

Symphony— 37, 197. 
Syncopation — 88. 
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Tamburo, drum — 195. 

Tarantella— 49. 

Tempo— 62. 

Tempo rubato— 7, 58, 136. 

Tenor voice — 200. Instrument — 191. 

Tenuto, to be held. 

Terzett— 202. 

Thalberg (Sijismund), bom 1812, in 

Geneva. Pianoforte virtuoso — 190. 
Theme— 27, 29. 
Theory of music— 207. 

Thesis— 71. 
Third-fourth-chord— 22. 

Thorough-bass — 25. 

Timbre— 194. 

Time— 70. 

Timpani — 195. 

Tomaschek (Johann Wenzel),born 1774» 
in Bohemia ; died 1850. Wrote 1 
Opera, Šjrmphonies, Quartetts, Songs, 
Pianoforte compositions, &c. — 190. 

Tonic— 20. 

Touch— 3, 4. 

Transient shake — 119. 

Treble, soprano — 201. 

Triad— 19. 

Trio for three instrumenta — 37, 184, 
200 ; for voices— 202 ; of a Scherzo, 
March, &c.— 43, 48, 202. 

Triple times, J, |, &c. and their com- 
pounds— 46, 70, 81. 

Triplet— 76. 

Tromba, the trumpet — 194. 

Trombone — 194. 

Trumpet— 194. 

Tuning — 4, 154. 

Tura— 64, 67, 69. 

Tutti— 54. 



Una Cordar— 25. 

Under-fifth— 18. 

Unisono — 18. 

Un pochettino, very slightly — 107. 



Variation — 27. 

Viola, Viola di braccio, the tenor— 19i. 

Viola d*Amore, a kind of tenor — 195. 



Viola da Gamba, a kind of violoncello 

Violin— 191. 

Violoncello— 191. 

Virtuoso— 7, 192. 

Vivace, lively. 

Vocal music — 200. 

Voice, human — 200 ; a part in instru- 
menta! music — 23, 50, 160. 

Vogler (Abb^ Georg Joseph), bora 1749, 
at Wurzburg ; (Sed 1814. Gomposed 
Operas, Masses and other sacred vocal 
music, Sjmphonies, Organ music, 
&c.— 205. 

Waltz— 48. 

Weber (Bernhard Anselm), bora 1766, 
atMannheim; died 1821. Composer. 
—204. 

Weber (Carl Mana von), bora 1786, in 
Holstein ; died 1821. Composed 
Operas, Masses, Pianoforte music, 
Songs, &c. His Operas — 203. Con- 
certos — 55, 175, 200. Variations, 
Rondos, Fantasias, &c. — 172, 173, 
181. Duetts, Trios, &c.— 184, 187, 
189. Sonatas — 170. Invitation pour 
la Valse— 100. Essays— 208. 

Weber (Gottfried), bora 1779, atFreis- 
heim; died 1839. Gelebrated theo- 
rician — 208. 

Weigl (Joseph), bora 1766, at Eisen- 
stadt, in Hungary ; died 1846. Com- 
posed manjr Operas, Oratorios, Masses, 
Cantatas, Ballets, &c.— 203. 

Whole-tone— 16. 

Wind instraments — 193. 

Winter (Peter von), bora 1755, at 
Mannheim; died 1825. Composed 
Operas, Oratorios, Masses, Motetts, 
&c.— 203. 

Woelfl (Joseph), bora 1772, at Salzburg ; 
died 1812. Pianist and composer 
—170. 

Zumsteeg (Johann Rudolph), bora 1760, 
at Gausingen, in Germanj ; died 
1802. Composed Operas, Cantatas, 
BaUads, &c.— 202. 
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THE POLLOWING 

PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 

BT 

CAKL ENGEL 

HAVB BEEN BEOENTLT PUBLISHSD BT 

Wessbl hsj) Co. 299, Eegent Street, London : 

Characteristic Reces - - Op. 8 - - priče 4s. 6d. 
Sonata in D minor - - Op. 9 - - — 7s. 

Songs of the Hanoverian Feasantij (in 3 books), priče 2s. 6d. each. 



ALSO 

TWO SACRED SONGS, 

W1TH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT : 

1. " The days of man are but as grass.^^ 

2. " I will lift up mine eyes irnto the hills/^ 

SOLD BT 

T. BoosEY AND Co. 28, HoLLEs Street, London. 
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